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THE    SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  learning  the  next  morning  that  Mabel, 
though  better,  was  too  languid  to  appear, 
Philip  Conyers  sought  to  dispel  his  headache 
and  ill-humour  by  his  favourite  remedy — a 
gallop ;  and  the  poor  animal  he  rode  had  no 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  having  been  honoured 
by  his  choice. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Mr.  Durnsford 
proceeded  to  his  ward's  dressing-room. 

"  Are  you  really  better,  Mabel  .^''  he  asked 
with  all  the  tender  anxiety  of  a  parent,  shaking 
his  head  as  he  marked  the  deadly  paleness  of 
her  cheek,  painfully  contrasted  by  the  unna- 
tural wildness  of  her  eye. 
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"  Are  we  quite  alone  ?  Can  no  one  hear  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  looking  fearfully 
round  the  room. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,,  and  none  can  hear,''' 
he  replied,  taking  his  station  close  beside  her, 
after  looking  into  the  passage  and  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  You  were  right  in  trusting  only 
Parsons  with  your  wish  to  see  me  alone;  we 
may  depend  on  her : — the  other  servants  are 
too  much  inclined  to  favour  their  young  mas- 
ter, whose  free  manners  are  more  to  their  taste. 
And  now  what  am  I  to  hear  ?" 

Mabel  vainly  strove  to  speak. 

"  Did  the  wretch  offer  insult  ?"  he  demand- 
ed with  a  fierceness  of  which  she  had  believed 
him  incapable,  and  which  increased  her  diffi- 
culty of  finding  words.  "  Tell  me,  Mabel ! 
and  he  shall  rue  it,  though  my  life  pay  the 
penalty ;""  gnashing  his  teeth  in  very  rage. 

**  What  will  become  of  me  ? — all  are  so 
strange  !"  faltered  poor  Mabel,  with  clasped 
hands. 
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"  Not  strange  to  you  !  Do  not  turn  away 
in  fear  r  gently  taking  her  hand,  and  calming 
down  his  fury.  "  Fear  not !  I  will  protect 
you  ;  only  tell  me  what  he  said." 

"  That  he  would  sell  the  Grange ! — and  he 
urged  me  to  go  with  him  to  some  distant 
country — away  from  all  I  loved  :  but  his  looks 
were  more  fearful  than  his  words.'" 

"  Villain  !"  muttered  Mr.  Durnsford  be- 
tween his  half-closed  teeth.  "  What  said  he 
more  f*' 

"  I  heed  not  his  words  ;"  looking  timidly 
round  the  room,  and  bending  closer  to  her 
guardian.  "  I  saw  his  hand,  and  the  scar  on 
his  wrist,  in  the  red  light ;  and  his  eyes  flashed 
upon  me,  as  they  did  that  night.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  stood  in  my  poor  father's 
dressing-room."' 

"  No,  no  !  that  was  delirium  !"  replied  Mr. 
Durnsford,  starting  from  his  seat  with  a 
blanched  cheek. 

"  It  was  not  delirium  !   I  saw  that  hand  as 
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I  saw  it  then  !"  said  Mabel  in  the  same  low  hol- 
low tone,  her  wild  gaze  fixed  on  her  guardian, 
who  turned  away. 

"  And  who  was  his  companion  ?"  he  de- 
manded, after  some  moments  stopping  ab- 
ruptly before  her,  and  meeting  her  gaze  with 
one  as  keen  and  wild, 

"  I  know  not  !  I  heed  not !  but  it  was 
no  delusion,  as  you  think.  I  see — ^I  feel 
its  dreadful  reality  !  Oh,  save  me !  take 
me  away  !  Do  not  force  me  to  look  on  him 
again  !"  stretchinoj  out  her  hands  towards  him 
for  protection. 

He  heeded  her  not,  but  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  His  manner  was  as  kind  and  soothing 
as  ever  when  he  again  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"  My  poor  Mabel  !  look  up,  and  fear  not  !" 
for  her  hands  had  drooped  by  her  side,  whilst 
her  head  was  bowed  upon  her  knees.  "  And 
it  was  this  which  made  you  faint  ?'^ 

"  Yes !  Will  you  not  believe  ?  Will  you 
not  take  me  from  him .''  I  have  none  on  earth 
but  you  to  look  to  now." 
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**  Mistrust  me  not  !  I  will  do  all  things 
for  your  welfare  :  only  do  not  look  so  wildly." 

"  The  orphan's  blessing  rest  upon  you  ! 
Would  that  the  dead  were  here  to  bless  you 
too !" 

Mr.  Durnsford  looked  hurriedly  round, 
shrinking  as  if  in  humility  from  her  thanks. 

*'  I  will  no  longer  doubt  you  :  but  for  what 
purpose  could  he  have  been  there  ?'" 

"  I  know  not  !  How  should  I  ?"  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  added  hesitatingly,  "  My 
dear  father  kept  his  money  there." 

"  Yes;  and,  as  I  told  you,  money  was  found 
there,  and  nothing  out  of  order." 

"  Some  might  have  been  left  to  check  sus- 
picion." 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  the  cabinet  con- 
tained r 

*'  I  do  not.  Oh  !  it  is  fearful  to  imagine 
that  my  only  brother — and  on  such  a  night — " 

"  It  is  not  only  fearful,  but  vain  to  think 
of  these  things :  we  are  not  called  on  to  de- 
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nounce  him — leave  him  to  his  own  conscience. 
I  fear  that  there  are  other  deeds  which  he 
would  little  hke  looked  into;  and  you  have 
need  of  all  your  firmness.  You  cannot  love 
him  such  as  he  is  ?"" 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  so  as  a  duty." 
A  faint  smile  curled  Mr.  Durnsford's  lip ; 
but  it  passed  unnoticed. 

"  The  question  is,  how  to  provide  for  your 
security,  since  to  leave  you  longer  in  his  power 
must  not  be  thought  of;  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  our  way.  As  joint  guardian, 
he  has  equal  right,  and,  I  suspect,  equal  will, 
to  control  your  actions ;  and  I  know  not  that 
it  would  free  you  from  his  power  even  should 
you  bring  your  charge  of  his  having  been  here 
at  night,  which,  I  conclude,  you  would  not 
do." 

"  No,  no !" 

"  In  fact,  dear  Mabel,  your  best  plan  seems 
to  be  the  making  me  your  legal  protector  by 
becoming  Mrs.  Durnsford." 
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"  Is  it  kind  to  jest  on  such  a  subject,  and 
at  such  a  time  ?'*  asked  Mabel  reproachfully. 

''  There  may  be  more  kindness  than  you 
think,  not  understanding  half  the  perils  of  your 
situation,  or  the  difficulty  of  my  interfering." 

"  You  said  before,  I  might  rely  on  you  ; 
yet  now  you  shrink  from  interfering.  I  ask 
it  not  !  I  am  neither  so  weak  nor  so  helpless, 
but  I  can  seek  protection  from  Mr.  Astell,  or 
some  other  magistrate.  My  father's  memory 
will  ensure  kindness  to  his  daughter." 

Mr.  Durnsford  was  surprised — displeased  ; 
and  there  was  a  short  silence  before  he  replied. 

*'  I  might  repeat  your  question,  and  ask,  if 
this  was  kind  to  your  father's  friend  ? — to  one 
towards  whom  you  have  talked  of  gratitude.^ 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  words  which  you  could 
not  have  meant  should  wound.  You  cannot 
really  doubt  my  wish  to  serve  you,  though, 
yielding  to  the  natural  impatience  of  youth, 
you  think  all  slow  that  is  not  instant.  Listen, 
and  admit  that  there  are  more  perils  than  you 
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dream  of.  I  would  spare  the  detail ;  but  you 
will  not  be  spared.  Beyond  the  age  when  en- 
titled by  law  to  choose  a  guardian,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that,  by  appealing  to  some  ma- 
gistrate—some old  acquaintance  of  your  father's, 
(Mr.  Astell  is  still  absent,)  you  might  be  re- 
moved alike  from  my  tyranny  and  that  of  your 
brother, — that  is,  if  he  should  allow  you  the 
opportunity  of  seeking  such  protection,  which 
I  doubt  from  our  discourse  last  night,  when 
high  words  passed  between  us  on  your  account ; 
he,  as  your  nearest  relative  as  well  as  guardian, 
claiming  a  right  to  your  entire  disposal.  You 
tremble  at  his  claim,  and,  I  fear,  not  without 
sufficient  cause.  Allowing  you  to  appeal  for 
protection  to  a  stranger, — for  such  from  your 
seclusion  will  be  almost  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; — allowing,  I  say,  that  you  make 
that  appeal,  and  I  should  rather  assist  than 
thwart  you,  since  you  are  weary  of  my  guar- 
dianship and  care,  on  what  plea  could  you 
hope    to    win   interference   against   a   brother, 
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by  law  and  by  nature  your  guardian,  and, 
besides,  so  violent,  that  the  matter  would  come 
to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  sooner  than  by 
the  Chancellor  ?  On  slight  grounds,  no  one 
would  run  such  a  risk  ;  and  what  mighty  ones 
would  you  adduce  r  Would  you  tell  the 
world  that  the  son,  for  whose  return  your  noble 
father  sighed — your  only  brother — the  last 
male  heir  of  your  lofty  race  —  is  a  blot  on 
his  high  lineage,  a  shame  to  his  name  ?  — 
that  he  dare  not  speak  of  the  past  ?  and 
that  to  read  it  by  the  present,  it  is  a  tale 
of  wrong  and  violence  ?  \^'ill  you  tell  that 
on  the  night  of  your  father's  murder,  he 
stood  in  that  father's  private  room,  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night — unknown  to 
any — at  the  desk  where  your  and  his  father 
kept  his  money  ?  and  then  left  the  house,  he 
its  heir,  in  the  same  silence  and  mystery  ? 
Will  you,  Mabel  Conyers,  on  whom  he  has 
showered  gifts — will  you  go  and  tell  all  this  ? 
and  that,  too,  when  the  eyes  of  curious  men  will 
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be  upon  you,  and  the  cautious  and  the  cun- 
ning will  question,  and  cross-question,  whether 
you  will  not  gain  by  proving  his  guilt  ?  Will 
you,  I  say,  denounce  your  only  brother — the 
last  of  your  race,  as  a  midnight  robber — and 
you  know  not  what  besides  ?  Will  Mabel 
Conyers  swear  all  this, — for  her  simple  word 
will  not  suffice, — and  not  feel  wretched  if  be- 
lieved, or  disbeheved  ?" 

"  Spare  me  !  spare  me  !""  pleaded  Mabel, 
as  he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath  ;  all 
her  resolution  gone. 

"  No,  Mabel,  I  cannot  spare  you  !  for  your 
own  good  you  must  hear  more.  If  you  cannot 
bear  to  tell  all  this  of  him  at  whose  name  you 
tremble,  and  from  whom  you  seek  to  fly,  how 
will  you  bear  to  speak  those  words  that  shall 
doom  Edward  Elton  to  a  shamefLd  death  P"" 

"  I  speak  those  words  !  I  doom  him  to  a 
shameful  death  !  What  can  you  mean  ?"  she 
questioned  wildly. 

"  I   mean  this,"   he  replied,   speaking  with 
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a  distinctness  that  gave  her  time  to  feel  and 
understand, — "  I  mean  this — and  mark  my 
words.  Could  it  be  proved  that  Edward  Elton, 
instead  of  being  on  his  road  to  shire,  ac- 
cording to  his  declaration,  on  the  night  of 
your  father's  murder,  was  loitering  on  the  way 
between  this  and  Merrick's,  his  guilt  would 
be  made  clear.  Your  father  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  all  are  eager 
that  justice  should  be  done  upon  his  mur- 
derer ;  and  the  criminal  stands  without  a  friend 
— but  one  link  wanting  in  the  circumstantial 
evidence  which  must  convict  him.  The  report 
is  abroad  that   he  was   seen   in    this  villao-e — 

o 

under  these  windows,  and  heard  talking  with 
some  one.  Need  I  say  whom  ?"  his  keen  eye 
seeming  to  pierce  her  thoughts.  "  Mabel  Con- 
yers  is  to  be  summoned  to  speak  of  the  events 
of  the  night  of  her  father's  murder  ; — to  say  if 
she  knows  aught  of  Edward  Elton's  move- 
ments or  his  feelings  at  that  time, — to  swear 
on  the  holy  volume,  before  a  coarse  and  cruel 
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multitude,  to  speak  the  truth !  the  whole 
truth  !  and  nothing  but  the  truth  I  You  know 
if  that  evidence  will  fix  his  doom." 

"  He  is  innocent  ! — save  him  !  save  him  !'"* 
exclaimed  the  wretched  girl,  appalled  at  his 
statement. 

A  frown  contracted  Mr.  Durnsford's  brow 
as  he  looked  upon  her. 

"  Then  your  evidence  would  convict  him  ! 
He  was  here,  and  with  vindictive  feelings  !""* 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Durnsford !  As  I  hope 
for  heaven,  I  believe  him  innocent  !"" 

Her  guardian  turned  away,  and  was  silent 
for  some  moments. 

"  Well,  Miss  Conyers,  I  have  placed  the 
perils  of  your  path  before  you,  such  being 
my  duty  as  your  guardian,  and  now  I  leave 
you  to  pursue  your  own  course:  you  have 
purposed  too  boldly  lately,  to  require  my  as- 
sistance." 

''  You  cannot  leave  me  thus,  with  words 
that  mock  my  weakness  !" 
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"  Why  not  ?  You  scorned  what  I  proposed  : 
you  thought  no  more  of  my  past  services,  you 
required  not  my  future  aid." 

"  Say  not  so !  I  am  not  ungrateful,  though 
I  may  be  impatient.  You  will  not  leave  me 
thus .?"  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  while 
the  large  tears  fell  unheeded. 

"  You  ever  mould  me  as  you  will ;"  pressing 
the  hand  that  detained  him.  "  But  if  you 
heed  not  my  advice " 

"  I  will  heed  your  advice;  but  what  you 
said  before  was — could  only  be  in  jest.  Take 
me  from  my  brother  !  I  cannot  stand  before 
him  and  retain  my  reason  !  that  gleaming  eye 
is  on  me  still  !  Save  me  from  that  yet  more 
fearful  summons,  and  I  will  have  no  will  but 
yours. — To  be  questioned  of  that  night  !  to 
speak,  when  one  heedless  word  might  cause 
his  death  !  Oh  !  save  me,  save  me  !  if  but 
for  my  father's  sake  !''  wringing  her  hands 
in  agony. 

"  Hush  these  terrors  !     Be  calm  !  or  I  can- 
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not  aid  you.  I  know  but  two  other  plans, 
since  you  will  not  be  Mrs.  Durnsford.  The  one 
is,  to  take  you  at  once,  and  openly,  from  this 
house  to  my  own  ;  though  my  power  as  guar- 
dian would  scarcely  warrant  this.  A  duel  with 
your  brother  must  ensue :  if  I  fall,  you  will 
have  no  protector ;  should  he  become  the  vic- 
tim, I  shall  have  killed  the  son  of  my  old 
friend, — some  may  whisper,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  daughter,  who  will  thus  become  an  heiress. 
Could  you  in  honour  after  that  receive  aid  or 
protection  at  my  hands  ?  Would  not  the  stain 
of  murder  rest  upon  me  ?  or  would  this  pre- 
vent your  being  called  on  to  give  evidence? 
— Is  this  your  wish  ?" 

"  No :  if  blood  must  flow — if  death  must 
be,  it  should  be  mine.  Have  you  no  other 
plan .?" 

"  I  have ;  but  I  fear  that  you  will  mock  at 
this,  as  at  my  first.  I  should  not  propose  it 
under  other  circumstances,  detesting  mystery 
and  concealment  as  I  do;   nothinor  but    those 
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circumstances  could  require  or  excuse  it.  Sup- 
posing even  that  I  could  prevail  on  your  bro- 
ther, which  I  know  to  be  impossible,  to  let 
you  go  in  peace,  you  would  still,  were  your 
residence  known,  be  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence against  Edward  Elton.  I  wish  not  to 
shield  the  young  man  :  it  is  for  you  only  that 
I  care ;  and,  to  spare  you  pain,  I  see  no  other 
alternative  but  your  leaving  the  Grange  this 
very  night,  unknown  to  any. — You  start,  and 
look  disappointed  :  I  admit  that  the  plan  has 
objections ;  but  I  can  devise  no  better.  Under 
the  plea  of  indisposition,  you  can  keep  your 
room,  thus  avoiding  a  meeting  with  your  bro- 
ther ;  and  I  will  provide  for  your  secret  de- 
parture to-night,  with  a  trusty  escort  to  a  safe 
home,  where  I  will  join  you,  and  consult  as 
to  your  future  proceedings,  as  soon  as  I  can 
baffle  the  suspicions  of  young  Conyers,  and 
the  would-be  servers  of  the  summons."*' 

Mabel    shuddered    at    the    mention   of  the 
summons  still  more  than  at  the  meeting  with 
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her  brother  :  she  could  devise  no  other  plan ; 
and  Mr.  Durnsford  overruling  all  her  objec- 
tions, the  necessary  arrangements  were  agreed 
on.  Mabel  pleaded  for  the  attendance  of  her 
own  maid,  or  old  Ned  ;  but  Mr.  Durnsford 
raised  such  strong  and  reasonable  objections, 
and  so  plainly  intimated  that  he  would  with- 
draw his  aid  if  not  permitted  to  manage  all 
as  he  deemed  most  prudent,  that  Mabel,  eager 
to  depart,  yielded  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

*'  And  now,  Mabel,  all  this  being  arranged, 
I  must  go  to  provide  for  its  accomplishment, 
since  the  time  is  brief,  and  I  should  join  your 
brother  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  sus- 
picion. Will  your  courage  stand  ?  Will  not 
your  heart  fail  at  the  last  moment,  involving 
Edward  Elton,  yourself,  and  me  in  greater 
peril.?" 

"  Do  not  doubt  me  !" 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  the  present :  in  a  few 
days  we  meet  again.  You  will,  I  know,  bear 
patiently   a   deprivation   of  comfort    which  it 
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is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent,  in  consideration 
of  the  dangers  you  escape  ;  and  you  will  also, 
I  trust,  acquit  me  of  the  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness with  which  you  so  lately  charged  me. 
Will  you  think  of  me  as  of  old  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  and  you  must  forgive  my  pe- 
tulance !  I  shall  ever  reorard  vou  as  a  kind 
and  considerate  guardian — my  father's  friend 
— a  second  parent." 

Her  gratitude  should  have  contented  the 
most  exacting,  but  Mr.  Durnsford  did  not 
look  as  happy  as  he  might  have  done  ;  yet  a 
triumphant  smile  was  on  his  lip,  as  he  left 
the  room,  after  begging  her  to  seek  that  re- 
pose which  she  had  not  enjoyed  during  the 
night.  They  parted  now  in  kindness  and 
in  friendship  ;  how  would  they  part  after  their 
next  meeting  ? 

Night  had  come — its  darkness  was  on  her 
path,  and  Mabel  stood  at  her  open  chamber 
door  listening  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  only 
sounds  that  met  her  ear, — the  faint  echo  of  her 
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brother's  boisterous  laugh,  who  had  been  ca- 
rousing late,  and  was  only  then  seeking  his 
apartment.  All  other  sounds  had  long  since 
died  away ;  and  as  none  of  the  occupied  sleep- 
ing apartments  were  at  her  end  of  the  house, 
she  concluded,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  that 
she  might  descend  in  safety.  Though  fearing 
to  remain,  and  eager  to  depart,  she  could  not 
thus  leave  the  home  of  her  fathers  in  silence, 
in  darkness,  and  in  secrecy,  without  emotion, 
and  a  feeling  resembling  shame.  The  perfect 
confidence  of  her  young  and  innocent  mind  was 
gone ;  she  felt  as  a  deceiver,  she  dreaded  de- 
tection ;  she  did  not  falter  in  her  purpose,  but 
she  drew  back  at  every  shadow,  trembled  at 
every  breath.  Again  she  listened ;  even  the 
faint  echo  of  loud  merriment  had  died  away, 
and  there  was  no  longer  a  pretext  for  delay. 

The  parcel  directed  to  her  brother,  contain- 
ing all  his  presents,  was  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous situation ;  the  small  bundle,  all  that  she 
could  take  in  her  hasty  flight,  was  on  her  arm  ; 
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the  candle  in  her  hand,  she  took  one  last 
look  round  the  room — thought  of  the  changes 
in  feelings  and  circumstances  since  she  had 
first  entered  it,  and  then  passed  down  the  stairs 
and  along  the  passage  with  a  timid  and  noise- 
less step.  So  silent  were  her  movements,  that 
none  heard  her  pass  from  the  place  of  her 
birth,  to  seek  safety  from  the  last  of  her  race. 
The  very  dogs  slept  on  ;  and  she  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  expecting  guide  without  any  sus- 
picion of  her  flight.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  mounted  on  the  pillion  behind  her  con- 
ductor, and  speeding  on  her  way  through  bye- 
lanes,  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  rugged  roads 
would  admit. 

As  she  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
Grange,  backed  by  its  lofty  woods,  the  moon, 
shrouded  before,  shone  brightly  out,  shedding 
a  gentle  radiance  on  the  ancient  building.  It 
looked  so  beautiful  in  the  placid  light,  there 
was  such  a  holy  calm  around  and  about  it, 
that  for   some  moments   Mabel   regretted    her 
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decision :  a  sad  foreboding  came  across  her, 
and  she  wept  as  they  journeyed  on  for  many 
a  weary  mile. 

She  had  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Durnsford  for 
his  zeal  in  providing  for  her  comfort  as  well 
as  might  be  under  present  circumstances.  At 
their  first  resting-place,  (a  lonely  cottage  on  a 
wild  heath,)  a  covered  cart  like  those  used  by 
the  petty  travelling  traders  of  the  day,  and  a 
good  strong  horse,  were  provided  for  her  fur- 
ther conveyance,  with  a  cloak  and  other  arti- 
cles suited  to  the  lowly  station  in  society  whose 
appearance,  for  a  time,  it  was  prudent  she 
should  assume.  There  was  also  a  kind  note 
from  her  guardian,  urging  her  to  make  no  un- 
necessary delay — to  keep  up  her  spirits,  be  as 
little  seen  as  possible,  and  leave  all  to  her 
conductor,  who  might  be  relied  on. 

Mabel  was  all  obedience  and  gratitude ;  her 
conductor,  attentive  and  acute,  though  not 
prepossessing  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day  she  arrived  in  safety  at  her  place  of  des- 
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tination,  an  ancient  dwelling-house  in  a  lonely- 
part  of  the  country,  long  since  deserted  by 
the  family  to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged, 
and  now  inhabited  by  a  farmer,  who  rented 
the  surrounding  land,  and  his  pretty,  simple, 
and  kind-hearted  daughter,  who,  apprised  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Darnsford  of  her  coming, 
had  done  her  best  to  give  her  a  welcome,  and 
make  the  old  and  scantily-furnished  rooms 
wear  some  appearance  of  comfort.  Her  guar- 
dian had  suggested  that  Mabel  should  assume 
another  name ;  but  her  conductor  having  in- 
dulged too  freely  in  a  carouse  with  his  host, 
(the  farmer,)  let  out  not  only  her  real  name, 
but  other  circumstances  concerning  her,  which 
Mr.  Durnsford  would  have  wished  concealed  ; 
so  that  the  pretty,  simple-hearted  Susan  Wick- 
ham,  who  had  often  heard  her  mother,  a  native 
of  Ranford,  talk  of  the  Grange  and  the  . 
Conyerses,  understood  quite  enough  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  her  gentle  guest ;  an  interest  so 
openly  expressed,  that  Mabel  made  no  attempt 
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to  deceive  the  attentive  and  sympathising  girl, 
who,  on  her  part,  promised  to  maintain  her 
secret,  and  serve  her  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  so  completely  was  she  won  by  her 
gentle  manner.  The  old  farmer,  whose  heart 
was  set  on  gain,  paid  little  heed  to  the  drunken 
conductor's  revelations,  thinking  only  of  the 
handsome  remuneration  promised  by  Mr.  Durns- 
ford  for  receiving  Mabel  beneath  his  roof. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Three  days  passed,  and  the  fourth  was 
closing  in,  yet  Mabel  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  guardian,  as  she  had  hoped.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  window  looking  out  on  the  wild 
heath  below,  and  the  purple  and  golden  sun- 
set in  the  distance — looking  as  one  who  little 
heeds,  when  the  door  was  pushed  hastily  open, 
and  Mr.  Durnsford,  flushed  and  excited,  stood 
before  her,  with  signs  of  haste  in  dress  and 
manner. 

"  TeU  me — oh  tell  me,  what  has  happened  .?" 
questioned  JMabel  eagerly,  allowing  him  to 
take  both  hands  in  his,  unheeding  whether  he 
retained  or  relinquished  them,  in  her  anxiety 
for  his  reply. 
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"  First  tell  me  that  you  are  well,  and  con- 
tented with  my  arrangements."" 

'*  Yes  :  quite  well !  quite  contented  !  But 
speak  !  there  is  hurry  and  anxiety  in  your 
look." 

"  Then  my  look  does  but  show  what  is  in 
my  mind.  Will  you  hear  in  patience,  and 
decide  in  love  ?^' 

"  Yes,  yes !  only  first  say  that  the  trial  has 
not  taken  place — that  they  have  not  pronoun- 
ced the  innocent  guilty." 

"  There  has  been  no  trial !  Can  you  think 
only  of  the  stranger,  whose  accusation  even 
should  keep  him  from  your  thoughts  ?'''' 

Mabel  drew  back  at  his  fierce  frown  and 
bitter  tone.  Her  first  fear  was  relieved,  and 
she  neither  questioned  nor  answered  further. 

"  Do  you  care  for  the  safety  of  no  other  .''*' 
asked  Mr.  Durnsford  more  gently. 

"  I  see  you  well ;  and  who  is  there  beside  for 
whom  I  should  care.?  I  have  no  mother,  and 
no  father, — and,  for  a  brother,  1  dare  scarcely 
think  of  him." 
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"  I  would  be  all  these  to  you,  sweet  Mabel, 
and  something  dearer  still  !  I  am  in  safety 
now  ;  but  I  have  been  in  peril  from  your  fiery 
brother,  and  may  be  so  again.  Yes,  and 
for  your  sake  !  And  yet  I  grudge  it  not ! 
I  would  do  more — far  more  to  win  your  love. 
Your  brother  was  like  a  madman  on  hearing 
of  your  flight,  and  would  have  slain  me  as  I 
stood  unarmed  before  him,  but  others  inter- 
posed : — he  has  sworn  a  fearful  oath  to  have 
and  to  hold  you  in  his  power  within  a  week. 
I  bore  with  his  rage — I  dallied  with  his  wrath 
— I  resented  not  his  insults,  and  all  for  your 
sake.  He  had  no  proof  that  I  had  aided  your 
escape;  but  I  doubt  if  my  pretended  zeal  in 
the  search  deceived  him; — nay,  I  know  that 
it  did  not :  he  set  spies  on  my  movements — 
even  now  one  may  be  on  my  track.  You 
tremble,  Mabel !  you  turn  pale, — and  you  have 
cause !  He  is  linked  with  those  who  have 
no  restraint  but  their  own  wills ;  he  will  force 
you   away  from   your  friends  ;  you  do   not — 

VOL.  III.  c 
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you  cannot  know  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
evil  which  you  have  to  dread." 

Mabel  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Let  us  away  to  a  safer  retreat !  Or,  if  it 
must  be  so,  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection  : — 
surely  my  dread  of  his  violence  will  be  plea 
sufficient !" 

"  There  is  no  retreat  safe  from  his  pursuit ; 
banded,  as  I  know  him  to  be,  with  many  whom 
no  law  can  bind — no  secrecy  deceive.  There 
is  but  one  way  !  I  have  named  it,  but  you 
would  not  heed  me." 

"  What  way  ?*"*  she  demanded  eagerly. 

"  To  accept  and  return  my  love  !  to  become 
my  bride  ! — Start  not !  faint  not !  What  is 
there  so  fearful  in  the  proposition  ?  It  is  no 
sudden  thought — no  mere  matter  of  conve- 
nience. I  love  you — I  have  long  loved  you : 
from  our  first  acquaintance,  I  resolved  you 
should  be  mine  ;  you  were  blind  to  the  truth — 
you  saw  only  the  kindness  of  a  friend, — it  was 
the  devotion  of  a  lover.     Why  look  so  strangely 
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and  so  wildly,  Mabel?  Is  it  anything  so 
marvellous  that  I  should  love,  and  seek  to 
be  beloved  ?  You  deem  the  avowal  sudden, 
you  quarrel  with  the  abruptness  of  my  speech  : 
I  admit  my  error,  but  this  is  no  time  for  delay  : 
even  now,  your  fiery  brother  may  be  at  hand  ; 
even  now,  his  arm  outstretched  to  crush  us. 
And  what  if  there  is  strangeness  in  my  mode 
of  pleading?  Can  the  heart  be  fettered  as 
the  mind  ?  Or,  when  did  true  love  quarrel 
with  the  method  of  its  telling  ?  Say  you  will 
be  my  bride,  give  that  hand  to  me  !  and  I 
will  shield  you  from  every  ill,  stay  your  tears 
before  they  fall,  hush  your  terrors  ere  you 
give  them  speech  !*" 

"  Stand  back  !  I  love  you  not !''  exclaimed 
the  trembling  girl,  shocked — bewildered  at  this 
unlooked-for  avowal  and  passionate  pleading, 
so  different  from  his  usual  modulated  manner. 

*'  Say  not  so,  Mabel !  say  not  those  words 
again,  if  only  for  your  own  sake.  Mine  you 
must  be  ;  there  is  no  choice — be  mine  in  love  !" 

c  2 
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"  I  repeat,  I  love  you  not  !"  said  Mabel, 
more  distinctly,  indignant  at  his  words,  and 
undismayed  by  his  rising  wrath. 

"  This  is  but  maiden  coyness  :  you  would 
not  be  lightly  won,  yet  I  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  pleading :  I  must  rather  provide  for 
your  safety,  though  against  your  will,"  he 
replied,  scarcely  restraining  the  outbreaking 
of  his  fury  as  he  marked  her  decided  tone 
and  met  her  indignant  look. 

"  Take  no  further  care,  Mr.  Durnsford,  for 
my  safety.  Since  I  may  not  count  on  your 
friendship,  I  will  not  tax  your  time." 

*'  Whither  would  you  go,  Mabel  ?"  he  de- 
manded, placing  himself  before  her  as  she 
would  have  stepped  from  the  recess  of  the 
deeply  embayed  window. 

"  I  would  forth  to  seek  from  strangers  the 
protection  denied  me  by  my  father's  friend/"' 

"  You  go  not  forth  from  this  room  save 
as  my  bride  !  He  who  is  to  unite  us  will  be 
here   on   the   instant.     I   read  your   thoughts 
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— but  your  hope  is  vain,"  he  continued  more 
gently,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  You  are  too 
timid  and  too  gentle  to  withstand  my  power  ; 
you  cannot  check  the  terror  you  would  hide  : 
even  now,  the  firmness  you  assumed  is  fail- 
ing, your  woman''s  dignity  is  melting  into  tears. 
Vainer  still  your  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  him 
who  shall  unite  us.  Think  you  I  would  call 
to  my  side,  at  such  a  time,  an  open  foe  or  a 
doubtful  friend  ?  one  who  could  be  turned  by 
woman's  prayers  or  woman's  bribes  ?  I  know 
that  which  would  bring  him  to  the  gibbet ; 
and  he  dare  not  refuse  my  bidding.  Think 
of  all  this  before  you  speak  :  I  would  not  hear 
harsh  words  from  you.  Leave  this  you  shall 
not — save  as  my  bride ;  return  to  the  Grange 
you  cannot — except  as  my  wife  ;  the  tongue 
of  slander  is  already  busy  with  your  name  ; 
—  the  finger  of  scorn  would  point  at  you  — 
the  mark  of  shame  be  read  upon  your  brow. 
You  will  not  credit  this  ?  Now  think  !  You 
left    vour    brother's    house    in    secret,    and    at 
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night,  with  a  worthless  character,  for  such 
was  your  conductor ;  you  travelled  days  with 
him,  and  without  a  female  attendant.  Slight 
as  is  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  you  must 
know  what  that  world  will  say — does  say — to 
all  this." 

Mabel  gasped  for  breath ;  and  the  speaker 
paused,  dreading  the  effects  of  the  emotion 
he  had  excited  : — at  length  she  spoke. 

"  I  see  !  I  feel !  and  yet  you — you  urged 
me  to  do  this  !'* 

"  I  did !  knowing  that  that  act  made  you 
my  victim  !""  he  replied  triumphantly,  stung  by 
her  reproach.  "  You  are  mine  now,  you  can- 
not escape  !  Save  as  my  bride,  you  can  never 
again  return  to  the  world. — But  look  not  thus, 
dear  Mabel,"  he  continued,  changing  his  tone 
on  the  instant,  touched  by  her  speechless  agony ; 
"  look  not  thus.  I  still  ask  you  to  be  mine 
in  love :  your  reproaches,  your  decision,  shall 
be  forgiven  —  forgotten  !  I  have  painted  the 
dark  side,  now  let  me  limn  the  bright.     I  offer 
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the  care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  heart ;  se- 
curity from  your  brother,  since,  as  my  wife, 
he  cannot  claim  to  rule  you  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  your  fair  fame  —  for  all  know  that 
Richard  Durnsford  would  not  wed  with  le- 
vity ;  and  lastly,  the  Grange  for  your  home. 
Think  of  all  these  things,  and  make  a  wise 
decision.  I  was  not  always  hateful  to  you. 
Yield  to  the  devoted  lover  ! — brave  not  the 
determined  wooer  !  Speak  !  I  wait  your 
award."" 

For  some  moments  Mabel  was  silent,  and 
the  lover's  hopes  rose  higher.  She  turned 
towards  him — a  faint  glow  came  on  her  before 
pale  cheek :  she,  too,  had  hopes.  She  spoke 
in  no  cold  and  measured  tone,  but  with  the 
sudden  outburst  of  a  gentle,  generous  heart, 
that  would  not  credit  evil  of  one  it  had  esteem- 
ed,— that  would  rather  owe  its  happiness  to  a 
noble  and  voluntary  reparation  than  to  a 
forced  and  unwilling  compliance. 

"  I  have  esteemed  and  loved  you  as  a  friend ; 
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oh,  let  me  do  so  still !  Force  me  not  to  be- 
lieve such  evil  of  you  as  that  with  which  you 
charge  yourself!  If  you  have  erred,  now  is  the 
time  to  repair  the  error ;  let  me  owe  to  your 
generous  forbearance  safety  and  happiness. 
Many  turn  to  wrong — few  return  to  right : 
I  would  still  esteem  you ;  my  feelings  to- 
wards you  will  be  what  you  make  them — they 
rest  on  your  own  acts.  I  am  an  orphan — 
would  you  make  me  still  more  desolate?  I 
am  helpless — would  you  crush  me  with  your 
power  ?  I  am  in  sorrow — would  you  make 
my  life  a  life  of  hopeless  misery  ?  I  ask  for 
pity,  and  will  you  be  pitiless?  As  my  fa- 
ther's friend — that  friend  whom  he  most  loved, 
and  served,  and  trusted,  and  by  his  memory, 
I  implore  your  pity  for  his  child !" 

"  Name  him  not !"  interrupted  her  lis- 
tener. 

"  Yes :  in  his  name  I  claim  forbearance ! 
I  adjure  you  to  reparation  !  I  entreat  you  not 
to  persist  in  wrong  !     By  your  hopes  of  peace 
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on  earth,  of  bliss  in  heaven,  I  implore  you, 
pause !  You  tremble,  you  are  softened  at 
my  words  :  I  am  not  without  a  protector  ;  my 
father's  friend  will  save  his  child." 

"It  cannot  be  !"  said  Mr.  Durnsford,  gazing 
admiringly  on   the  lovely   girl,   bright  in   her 
high  hopes.     "  Your  pleading  will  be  vain  r 
he  added,  seeing  her  about  to  remonstrate  and 
entreat.     "  Your  words  but    fix   my  resolve  ! 
your  touching  appeal   but   confirms  my  deci- 
sion !     You  are  too  beautiful !   I  cannot  yield 
you    to   another.     Beautiful    even    now,   when 
the  splendour  of  high   hopes   has   died   away, 
and  the  eye  is  dim,   and  the   cheek  pale,   and 
the  hands    clasped  in    hopeless    agony.     Yes : 
mine  you  shall  be  !  mine  by  the  marriage  bond 
with  vow  and  ring,  though   hell  should  yawn 
beneath  me  as   I   speak   the  words.     I   would 
not  frighten  you  :  be  mine  in  love,  and  I  will 
be  all  kindness  and  all  gentleness.'"* 

"  I  cannot  love  ! — I  would  not  hate  you  !" 
"  Hate  ?    dear    Mabel  I    there    shall   be   no 
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such    word   between  us ;    you   will   yet   learn 
to  love." 

"  Never  !" 

"  Beware  !  Try  me  not  too  far :  you  have 
never  seen  me  as  I  am." 

"  Even  now  I  see  you  as  you  are,  the  basest 
of  the  base !" 

"  Have  a  care  !'*  he  exclaimed,  writhing 
beneath  her  scorn.  '•'  Base,  or  not  base,  you 
shall  love  me  yet."" 

"  Can  tyranny  win  love .?" 

"  It  can  its  seeming; — and  it  shall!  And 
why  do  you  love  me  not  .?'* 

"  Dare  you  ask .?" 

"  I  dare  !  but  bid  you  pause  ere  you  reply. 
Why  do  you  love  me  not  ?*' 

"  It  is  the  truth ;   let  that  suffice  !" 

"  Ha,  girl  !  you  tremble  !  you  dare  not  say 
you  love  another  !'* 

Mabel  was  silent ;  she  dared  not  speak,  she 
trembled  as  he  said.  His  eyes  glared  upon 
her,  and  his  lips  were  livid  as  he  spoke. 
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''  You  do  well  to  be  silent ;  but  I  will  tell 
what  your  modesty  would  fain  conceal.  You 
do  love  another  !  you  would  wed  another  !  that 
other  is  Edward  Elton  !  I  warn  you,  girl,  you 
shall  be  in  your  grave  rather  than  wed  with 
him.  Nay,  turn  not  away  ;"  and  he  held  both 
her  hands  in  his ;  "  you  shall  hear  me — you 
shall  look  upon  me.  I  hate — I  abhor  him  ! 
I  will  pursue  him  even  unto  death.  I  cannot 
breathe  in  peace  the  while  he  lives.  I  hate 
all  his  race !  I  have  done  them  grievous 
wrong — I  will  do  them  worse.  His  father 
crossed  me  in  my  youth ;  and  he  lived  to  rue 
it !  I  beggared  him — I  drove  him  from  the 
haunts  of  man — I  parted  him  from  her  he 
loved — I  made  him  curse  the  wife  he  doted 
on,  the  friend  he  trusted.  I  planted  in  his 
soul  the  barbed  and  poisoned  arrows  of  sus- 
picion. When  do  the  wounds  they  give  for- 
get to  rankle?  I  crushed  the  hopes  of  his 
fair  bride  !  She  had  refused  my  suit ! — I  saw 
her  agony,  and  was  avenged  !     This  was  my 
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doing ! — mine  !  Yet  my  name  is  fair,  the  sy- 
nonym of  honour  —  the  pledge  of  integrity. 
Who  dares  to  brave  me  ?  I  thought  the 
father  and  his  puling  boy  were  in  the  grave  : 
they  live — live  to  feel  my  power,  and  to  own 
it.  The  father  crossed  my  suit,  and  was  an 
outcast !  The  boy  has  crossed  my  love,  and 
he  shall  die  a  scorn  and  spectacle !  his  name, 
a  name  of  infamy  !  his  death,  a  death  of 
shame  !" 

"  He  shall  not  die  !''  cried  Mabel  wildly, 
as  though  her  assertion  could  avert  his  doom, 
yet  bowing  her  face  on  the  hands  he  held,  to 
avoid  looking  on  his  almost  fiendish  rage,  whose 
sudden  outburst  was  little  calculated  to  win 
to  love,  however  it  might  alarm  into  submis- 
sion. 

"  He  shall  die,  though  my  bride  weep  his 
death  !"  was  his  reply,  poured  into  her  ear  with 
horrible  distinctness. 

For  some  moments  he  gazed  in  silence  on 
the  desolate  being  before  him,  whose  successive 
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shudders,  as  her  face  rested  on  the  hands  he 
held,  alone  told  her  agony  ;  but  he  could  not 
thus  gaze  and  feel  no  pity.  He  blamed  him- 
self for  this  useless  yielding  to  his  rage,  and 
sought  to  calm  her,  though  still  availing  him- 
self of  her  alarm. 

''  Why  would  you  force  me  to  this  harshness, 
jNIabel  ?  Let  it  pass  from  your  mind.  If  I 
would  have  wooed  in  former  days,  it  was  with 
other  feelings  than  I  would  woo  now.  There 
was  interest  and  vanity  then :  I  loved  not  his 
mother  as  I  love  you.  Despise  not  the  de- 
votion which  I  again  offer  to  your  accept- 
ance." 

Mabel  shrank  back  in  disgust,  and  his  tone 
lost  its  softness. 

"  Look  you!  I  will  make  one  more  offer; 
reject  it  at  your  peril,  and  at  his  :  if  I  loved 
you  less,  I  should  not  heed  your  scorn.  Be 
mine,  and  1  forego  my  revenge  : — then  he  shall 
not  die.'' 

"  You   give  yourself  to  me,   dear  Mabel," 
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he  continued,  after  vainly  pausing  for  a  re- 
ply. 

"  No  !     God  will  protect  the  innocent !" 

"  Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  protect  him  ! 
His  doom  is  fixed — and  yours  !  Further  par- 
ley would  be  vain  :  within  an  hour  you  be- 
come my  bride." 

"Never!"  said  Mabel  firmly,  but  gently, 
raising  her  sad  pale  face,  and  meeting  his 
fierce  look  unmoved. 

"  Never  ?  Who  shall  prevent  it  ?  Even 
now  I  hear  the  coming  of  him  who  shall  unite 
us.  He  will  not  falter !  I  shall  not  falter  ! 
You  may  call,  but  there  are  none  to  hear  ! 
you  may  weep,  but  there  are  none  to  pity  ! 
The  words  shall  be  said,  and  two  be  made 
one !  the  reluctant  maiden  shall  become  a 
bride,  and  obey,  if  she  will  not  love.  What 
can  your  feeble  strength  effect  ?  It  cannot 
even  free  your  hands  from  mine.  How  then 
will  you  resist  me  ?" 
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"  Not  in  my  own  strength  !  not  in  my  own 
power  !  In  the  eyes  of  the  strong  man  I  am 
feeble  as  the  flower  which  he  crushes  beneath 
his  foot ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly  man  I  am 
helpless,  for  I  have  none  on  earth  to  look  to  : 
but  the  strong  and  the  worldly  are  but  as 
nothing  before  the  Mighty  One,  who  hath 
said  to  them  who  trust  in  Him,  '  I  will  nei- 
ther leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  !' " 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments ;  the 
wicked  was  abashed.  She  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  release  her  hands,  though  his  fierce 
grasp  was  painful ;  she  had  admitted  by  look 
and  word  her  utter  helplessness — she  had  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  it,  no  endeavour  to  deny 
it ;  she  used  no  threat  of  earthly  power ; 
she  spoke  not  of  earthly  vengeance  ;  she  stood 
alone  without  an  earthly  protector,  and  she 
felt  and  owned  it.  She  was  in  the  grasp, 
and,  to  human  judgment,  in  the  power  of  the 
wicked  —  too  bold  to  pause,   too  cruel  to  re- 
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lent !     She  felt  this,  yet  she  faltered  not ;  she 

was  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 

"  Sleepeth  not,  and  slumbereth  not ; 
But  guardeth  them  who  love." 

Her  simple  faith  was  beautiful  ;  and  he, 
who  feared  not  man,  shrank  before  its  sub- 
limity. 

''  Oh  that  I  had  learned  such  faith — that 
I  dared  feel  such  trust !"  were  Durnsford's 
murmured  words  as  he  turned  away. 

''  Repent,  and  pray !  It  may  not — it  will 
not  be  too  late  to  turn  from  evil." 

He  looked  on  the  earnest  and  compassionate 
pleader. 

"  No  !  it  is  too  late  !"  he  muttered.  "  You 
do  not  know — you  cannot  guess  the  guilt  upon 
my  soul." 

"  Say  not  it  is  too  late — your  guilt  too  much. 
Think  but  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
save  :   think '"' 

"  Cease,  Mabel,  I  command  you  !  Harrow 
not  my  soul  with  the  thoughts  of  a  hereafter. 
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There  is  no  judgment,  there  is  no  hell,  there 
is  no  heaven.  I  will  not  trust  such  idle  tales. 
There  is  no  Ruler  ! — or  he  is  blind  and  cannot 
see  —  deaf  and  cannot  hear!  Else  why  doth 
crime  stalk  unrebuked,  whilst  the  guiltless 
perish  ?  Men  have  lived,  and  men  have  died  ; 
millions  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  but  who 
hath  yet  returned  to  tell  its  secrets  ?  It  hath 
no  secrets !  Here  we  live  and  breathe — have 
hopes,  desires  :  there  we  are  as  nothing — as  if 
we  had  never  been  !  Why  not  then  work  our 
will  on  earth?  To  whom  must  we  account? 
You  are  shocked  !  it  matters  not.  "With  such 
a  creed,  you  cannot  hope  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose,  but  the  firmer  for  your  lofty  faith, 
and  the  glory  it  hath  shed  around  you.  Mine 
you  shall  be  !  Let  Him  you  trust  deliver 
you  r 

"  In  his  own  good  time  He  will." 
"  Let  Him  hasten  then,  for  the  priest  comes. 
Will   He  strike  me  down  at  your  feet  ?    will 
He  tear  you  from  my  grasp  ?" 
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"  He  will  use  the  means  that  may  seem 
best  to  Him,  as  He  will  choose  the  time,"  an- 
swered Mabel,  shocked  at  his  mockery. 

"  By  a  miracle,  as  in  the  olden  time,  sweet 
Mabel  ?  Your  beauty  merits  that :  it  grows 
brighter  and  brighter  as  I  gaze." 

"  Tempt  not  the  Almighty  by  this  mockery  ; 
He  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  work  his 
will,  making  them  his  means  and  instruments.'' 

"  Ha  !  think  you  He  will  turn  me  ?  Again 
I  warn  you  that  you  know  me  not ;  that  you 
guess  not  of  what  I  have  been — of  what  I  may 
be  capable." 

'*'  I  can,  and  do  believe  you  capable  of  any 
deed — even  of — "  She  stopped  abruptly,  whilst 
a  shiver  shook  her  frame  ;  yet,  as  though  fas- 
cinated, she  continued  to  look  into  his  fierce 
eyes,  which  were  glaring  wildly  on  her. 

"  Even  of  what  do  you  believe  me  capable  ? 
Speak  !   I  command  you  !"" 

Mabel  spoke  not,  but  with  a  sudden  effort 
withdrew  her  hands  from  his  rough  grasp,  and 
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covered  her  face  to  shut  out  that  fearful  look 
which  confirmed  her  suspicion. 

"  Behold  him  who  is  to  unite  us,"  said 
Mr.  Dumsford  triumphantly,  as  some  one 
knocked  for  admittance. 

He  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  only  the  farmer, 
who  retired  on  delivering  a  note,  which  Durns- 
ford  turned  to  a  window  to  read.  Its  contents 
were  not  pleasant. 

"  Stay,  Miss  Conyers,"  said  her  guardian, 
interposing  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Durnsford  !  surely 
there  has  been  enough  of  cruel  mockery  to 
content  you  for  one  day." 

She  did  not  look  up,  and  spoke  more  in 
sadness  than  in  anger. 

"  It  would  be  wise  to  use  gentler  words,  as 
your  fate  is  in  my  hands ;  but  I  will  overlook 
this.  If  I  urge  my  suit  no  more  to-night, 
will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  as  a  loving 
bride  ?" 

She   looked   at    him,    then   at   the   crushed 
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note,  and  guessed  that  necessity,  not  pity, 
prompted  his  proposition. 

"  Neither  to-morrow  nor  ever,  Mr.  Durns- 
ford  :  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

"  You  shall  rue  this  obstinacy  !  you  will 
take  no  warning,  you  find  pleasure  in  braving 
me  to  do  my  worst.'** 

"  Not  so !  I  pray  you  to  let  me  pass  :  I  am 
shocked — I  am  faint,  and  would  fain  be  alone.*" 

He  was  touched  by  her  gentleness,  and  saw 
that  she  spoke  but  the  truth,  that  she  leant 
against  a  chair  for  support. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  then  ;  but 
you  will  see  me  again  to-night  ?  I  would 
make  excuses  for  my  violence." 

"  Not  to-night  !  leave  me  in  peace  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish !  You  should  ever 
rule  me  thus,  would  you  only  wear  even  but 
tlie  semblance  of  affection  :  I  urge  you  no  more 
till  to-morrow.  And  you  will  be  grateful  for 
my  forbearance  ?^'' 
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''  I  am  most  thankful !'' 

Mr.  Durnsford  walked  by  her  side.  '•  You 
think  I  have  been  harsh,"  he  said,  as  they 
reached  the  door  of  her  apartment.  "  I  will 
not  deny  it;  I  must  have  been,  to  give  vou 
cause  to  weep :  but  you  cannot  understand 
the  feelings — the  passions  of  our  sex.  You 
guess  not  how  I  love  you  !'' 

"  Let  us  not  recur  to  the  past ;  I  am  ill 
able  to  bear  further  discussion."" 

"  I  see  and  deeply  regret  it ;  but  will  you  not 
promise  to  think  kindly  of  me  ?  to  believe *' 

"  You  promised  me  peace  till  to-morrow," 
said  Mabel,  interrupting  him,  and  turning  the 
handle  of  the  lock. 

"  I  did  !"  he  replied ;  "  but  may  I  hope  no 
favour?" 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Durnsford,'^  she  said,  turn- 
ing away  without  taking  his  proffered  hand. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Conyers.  I  would,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  we  had  parted  with  more 
courtesy." 
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"  I  would  that  we  had  never  met !"  thought 
Mabel,  closing  the  door  in  silence. 

The  next  instant  she  heard  him  lock  it  on 
the  outside  and  take  out  the  key.  She  trem- 
bled at  the  sound :  she  would  have  trembled 
more,  had  she  ventured  to  look  up  as  they 
parted,  or  had  she  heard  his  muttering  as  he 
walked  along  the  passage.  She  listened  to  his 
departing  steps ;  and  when  they  had  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  no  further  exertion  was 
required,  she  sank  on  a  chair,  giving  way  to 
a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

He  whom  she  had  esteemed,  had  bared  his 
villany  before  her ;  and  she  now  doubted  not 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  who  had  look- 
ed upon  her  in  her  father's  dressing-room.  The 
fierce  gleaming  of  those  eyes  had  never  been  for- 
gotten ;  they  had  thus  gleamed  on  her  again 
that  very  evening.  She  could  not  doubt,  she 
could  not  disbelieve,  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
as  she  thought  of  his  will  and  his  power  to  work 
her  harm.  Alas !  for  our  erring  faith,  we  doubt 
and  sigh,  when  we  should  hope  and  trust. 
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There  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment, — the  noise  increased, — the 
door  of  a  closet  opened  ;— but  before  she  could 
scream,  Susan  Wickham  stood  before  her, 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip.  The  kind-hearted 
girl,  approaching  on  tiptoe,  knelt  before  Mabel, 
and  taking  her  hands  in  hers,  begged  her  not 
to  look  so  sad  and  wild,  as  she  was  come  to 
provide  for  her  escape. 

Mabel  started  into  energy  with  renewed 
hope  at  the  words  ;  but  she  bowed  her  head  in 
shame  as  she  thought  of  her  late  mistrusting 
fears. 

"  Bend  down  your  ear  and  listen,  for  I 
cannot  stay,  and  must  not  be  overheard,*"  said 
Susan  in  a  whisper.  "  I  know  that  Mr.  Durns- 
ford  would  make  you  his  wife,  for,  as  he  passed 
up  to  you,  he  told  father  and  I  that  we  must 
be  the  witnesses  :  but  Parson  Wilkins  can't 
come  to  marry  you  till  to-morrow ;  and  if 
you  wish  it,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
shall  be  far  away  by  that  time.  You  do 
wish  it,  miss,  don't  you  ?^ 
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"  Yes  !  yes  !"'  cried  Mabel  eagerly. 

"  I  thought  so,  from  some  words  I  over- 
heard, and  when  I  saw  how  he  walked  by  your 
side  whilst  you  turned  away,  and  when  he 
locked  your  door.  Perhaps,  Miss  Mabei,  you 
loves  some  one  else  ?'"' 

A  deeper  blush  was  her  only  answer. 

"  I  thought  as  much  !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
delighted  at  her  own  sagacity.  "  And  it  would 
be  a  hard  and  a  cruel  thing  to  be  forced  to 
marry  one,  when  you  loved  another.  I  would 
not  marry  any  but  Ralph  Preston,  let  them 
do  what  they  would. — But  I  must  not  waste 
time  talking  here,  for  I  may  be  called,  and 
something  'spected ;  though  nobody  knows  of 
the  door  I  came  in  at, — it  looks  so  little  like  a 
door  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  so  much 
lumber  heaped  up  before  it.  Now,  if  you 
will  go  through  there  when  it 's  got  dark, 
and  along  the  gallery  till  you  come  to  the 
end,  and  down  the  little  winding  stairs,  and 
up   the  passage,  and  into  the  third  room  on 
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the  right  hand,  and  on  through  the  next  till 
you  come  to  the  glass-door,  you  will  be  into 
the  garden  in  no  time.  Then  you  must  go 
along  the  left-hand  path  in  the  shrubbery, 
till  you  come  to  the  door  in  the  wall  by  the 
great  fish-pond  ;  and  just  outside  you  will  find 
a  horse  and  pillion,  with  an  honest  lad  who 
will  take  care  of  you  and  place  you  with  your 
friends." 

"  Can  you  — will  you  indeed  do  this  .='" 

"  To  be  sure,  ma'am.  I  '11  tell  Ralph,  that 
if  he  says  no,  or  makes  a  fuss,  I  '11  not  walk 
with  him  again  for  a  year.  What  would  he 
say,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  father  or  any 
one  else  was  to  make  me  marry  Joseph  Crook  .^ 
— who  wants  me,  I  can  tell  him  that." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  powers  of  persua- 
sion," replied  Mabel  with  a  smile ;  "  but  where 
is  this  Ralph  ?  and  can  he  be  there  in  time 
ready  with  a  horse  ?" 

"  He  shall  !"  said  his  mistress  decidedly  ; 
in  truth,  Susan  rarely  permitted  any  obstacle 

VOL.   III.  .  D 
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to  Stay  her  plans.  "  I  '11  just  step  down  to 
the  village  to  take  some  eggs  I  promised  to 
Goody  Barnes :  I  said  I  was  going  there  afore, 
and  somehow  or  other  Ralph  is  always  in 
my  way ;  I  think  he  must  set  some  one  to 
watch  me.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  for  you 
must  not  go  till  after  nine,  or  some  of  the 
people  about  may  see  you.  Are  you  bold 
enough  to  venture?  To  be  sure,  the  ghosts 
don't  walk  so  early,""  looking  half  alarmed  as 
she  named  them,  "  and  you  must  not  be  much 
later,  'cause  father  sometimes  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lock  the  doors  himself;  but  then  you 
must  pass  by  where  Mr.  Durnsford  will  be 
sitting,  and  I  can't  go  with  you  for  fear  I 
should  be  missed,  though  I  will  be  somewhere 
handy  if  I  can  manage  it." 

''  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts; — but  is  there 
no  other  way  than  by  his  room  ?" 

"  None  that  you  can  go.  Mind,  the  third 
room  on  the  right  side,  and  through  to  the 
next :   I  '11  take  care  that  the  doors  shall  be 
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open.  And  now,  ma'am,  if  you  would  excuse 
me,  I  have  little  to  offer ;  but,  perhaps,  you 
may  not  have  money  with  you,"  putting  a 
small  purse  into  Mabel's  lap  as  she  spoke. 
"  Don't  be  offended,  ma'am ;  you  may  want 
it  on  your  journey,  and  it  is  my  own  for  eggs 
and  chickens.  Not  that  Ralph  will  want 
anything,  or  take  anything  either  ;"  her  cheek 
glowing  with  honest  pride ;  "  but  he  may 
not  be  able  to  go  all  the  way  himself; 
though  if  not,  he  will  take  care  to  get  some 
one  he  can  trust  to  go  on  with  you.  He 
would  not  dare  to  see  my  face  if  he  did  not ; 
and  he  would  do  it  of  his  own  will  too,  for 
there  never  was  a  kinder  heart  to  man  and 
beast, — yes,  and  woman  too, — though  I  say  it, 
as  should  not  say  it." 

''  I  will  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mabel,  smiling 
through  her  tears.  "  Take  back  your  money 
* — I  have  plenty  ;  but  I  do  not  thank  you  the 
less.  I  cannot  say  to  you  one  half  I  would  for 
your  kindness  to  a  stranger." 

D   % 
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"  Don't  try,  ma'am,"  said  Susan,  crying  for 
company.  "  I  can't  think  of  you  as  a  stranger : 
my  poor  mother  used  to  talk  so  much  about 
your  family. — But,  la  !  there  is  the  clock  strik- 
ing, and  I  ought  to  be  at  the  farm  down  in 
the  valley  there." 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet,  repeated  her 
instructions  with  a  few  additions,  and  bade 
her  good-b'ye  with  many  kind  wishes,  it  being 
considered  most  prudent  that  they  should  not 
meet  again. 

Mr.  Durnsford  himself  brought  cake  and 
wine  with  some  of  Susan's  delicacies  to  Ma- 
bel's door,  which  she  opened  at  his  request, 
not  wishing  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily  ;  but 
her  thanks  were  cold  —  her  good-night  colder 
still,  and  he  departed  little  pleased  with  her 
manner,  locking  her  in,  and  taking  the  key 
with  him  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  time  so  anxiously  waited  for  by  the 
prisoner  at  length  arrived.  Susan  had  pro- 
mised to  return  should  any  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance interfere  with  their  plans :  she  had 
not  returned ;  and  Mabel,  the  timid,  the  gen- 
tle Mabel,  who  a  few  months  since  shrank 
from  man's  look  and  coloured  at  his  words, 
was  preparing  to  commit  herself  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  a  perfect  stranger — to  go  forth 
with  him  on  a  long  journey  at  the  dead  of 
night — to  decide  and  act  for  herself — to  seek 
protection  from  one  whom  she  had  seen  but 
once — most  probably  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  brother  and  a  guar- 
dian.    She  stood  on  the  narrow  stair  looking 
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down  the  long  passage  at  its  foot,  yet  the 
flame  scarcely  flickered  from  the  trembling 
of  her  hand  ;  and  she  started  not  when  the 
ominous  owl  flew  by,  screeching  as  he  passed. 
Her  simple  faith  had  returned  in  all  its  beauty. 
She  knew  but  little  of  the  evil  hearts  of  men, 
and  thus  feared  them  less ;  she  knew  Mr. 
Durnsford  to  be  a  bold,  bad  man,  but  she 
did  not  judge  of  his  kind  by  him.  Her  real 
danger  overpowered  all  imaginary  terrors,  the 
result  of  her  early  seclusion :  her  desire  to 
fly  from  her  worthless  guardian,  and  the 
threatened  marriage,  absorbed  every  minor 
fear,  and  supplied  the  energy  required.  Had 
she  been  more  suspicious,  and  less  confiding, 
her  danger  would  have  seemed  to  her  far  more 
appalHng :  the  single-hearted  and  the  gentle 
often  win  their  way,  when  the  strong  and  the 
politic  are  turned  aside. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  passage  below ; 
and  the  light  gleaming  through  the  crevices 
of  the  closed  door  of  the  sitting-room  on  the 
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dark  floor  without,  convinced  her  that  Mr. 
Durnsford  was  within.  Gathering  her  cloak 
closely  round  her  that  it  might  brush  nothing 
in  her  way,  shading  her  candle  lest  its  flame 
should  betray  her,  and  treading  with  a  light 
and  timid  step,  she  passed  the  door  of  the 
dreaded  room,  and  entered  the  first  of  the 
apartments  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
through  which  she  could  alone  gain  entrance 
to  the  garden.  Believing  her  greatest  danger 
passed,  her  enemy  left  behind,  she  advanced 
towards  the  second  room  without  any  parti- 
cular scrutiny,  and  with  a  less  cautious  tread ; 
but  stopped  abruptly,  before  she  could  be 
seen  through  the  open  door  by  the  speaker 
within. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  demanded  the  well-known 
voice  of  the  dreaded  Durnsford. 

"  Me,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  ready  Susan,  ad- 
vancing from  an  adjoining  closet  into  which 
she  had  retreated  to  avoid  his  observation, 
on  her  return  from  ascertaining  that  the  door 
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into  the  garden  was  open,  taking  the  light 
from  MabeFs  trembling  hand  as  she  passed 
before  her,  and  pointing  significantly  to  the 
hiding-place  from  which  she  had  herself  but 
just  emerged. 

Before  Susan,  who  made  a  trip  and  a  scuffle 
on  the  polished  oaken  floor,  that  would  have 
almost  smothered  the  trampling  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  was  standing  before  Mr.  Durnsford,  the 
terrified  and  half-bewildered  Mabel  was  safely 
enclosed  within  the  closet,  listening  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  the  succeeding  conversation. 

"  Are  you  so  very  honest  hereabouts,  Susan, 
that  you  leave  the  doors  open  at  night  ?*" 

"  Honest  ? — la,  sir  !  I  should  hope  so  :  there 
has  not  been  a  robbery  since  I  recollect.  Be- 
sides, the  door  only  goes  into  the  garden,  so 
we  don't  care  about  its  being  fastened,  for 
there  ain't  much  to  steal  in  the  house,  though 
father  do  go  round  most  nights  to  see  all  safe. 
Xet  me  do  it,  sir  ;  you  ain*t  used  to  the  lock — 
it  goes  with  a  snap ;"  and,  putting  down  her 
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candle,  she  stepped  before  him,  making  such 
a  racket  with  the  key,  pretending  to  try  the 
door  to  ascertain  its  being  fast,  that,  weary 
of  the  noise,  and  desiring  her  absence,  he  gave 
her  some  trifling  order  to  ensure  her  instant 
departure.  Susan  would  fain  have  lingered  to 
be  certain  that  he  did  not  fasten  the  door  more 
firmly  ;  but  prudence  forbade,  and  she  retired, 
though  determined  to  be  on  the  watch.  No 
sooner  was  she  gone,  than  Mr.  Durnsford  con- 
tinued his  search  in  an  old  chest  of  drawers, 
from  which  he  took  a  packet  of  papers,  left 
there  by  mistake  some  months  before,  and  of 
which  he  thought  it  prudent  to  repossess  him- 
self, though  they  had  not  been  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  induce  him  to  take  any  previous 
steps  for  their  recovery.  He  had  just  entered 
the  outer  apartment  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  sitting-room,  when  the  clatter 
of  boots  and  spurs  was  heard  ;  and,  flushed 
with  wine  and  excitement  —  splaslied,  heated, 
and  in  no  placid  mood,  Philip  Conyers,  seeing 
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a   light,   threw  open   the  door   and   advanced 
towards  him. 

"  I  am  no  laggard,  as  you  see  I  Ha  !  ha  ! 
you  did  not  think  I  was  on  your  track.'"* 

Mr.  Durnsford  started  with  no  pleasurable 
surprise,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  visitor'*s 
appearance. 

"  What  am  I  come  for  ?  Why,  to  marry 
the  pretty  Mabel,  and  save  you  the  trouble : 
you  are  too  old  for  such  a  fancy.  I  met 
Wilkins  by  the  way,  who  thinks  I  shall  make 
the  fitter  bridegroom,  and  has  promised  to  be 
here  betimes  to-morrow.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
frown  or  argue :  I  know  all  from  the  man  who 
brought  her  here.  I  suspected  what  you  were 
before  ;  though  there  is  honour  among  thieves, 
they  say.  You  know  me:  if  I  like  a  thing, 
I  take  it ; — the  girl  pleases  me,  and  she  shall 
be  my  wife."" 

"  She  is  your  sister  !" 

"  Psha !  you   know  all   about   that.     Play 
the  guardian,  give  her  away  quietly  and  de- 
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cently,  and  I  won't  say  anything  of  your 
treachery  :  if  not,  I  can  tell  what  would  hang 
you,  or  drive  you  out  of  the  country  ;  and 
I  shall  stand  on  no  ceremony  now,  since  you 
would  have  deceived  me.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
bluster — my  mind  is  made  up ;''  throwing  him- 
self with  a  resolved  air  into  one  of  the  old 
high-backed  chairs  that  stood  a  few  paces 
from  Mabel's  place  of  concealment. 

"  I  am  not  given  to  bluster ;  and  if  it  comes 
to  telling  what  should  be  kept  secret,  there 
are  two  may  play  at  that,  and  time  show 
which  shall  win,"  replied  Durnsford,  galled 
at  his  inferior's  insolence,  and  too  much  ir- 
ritated at  his  inopportune  arrival  to  employ 
his  usual  insinuating  arts :  moreover,  since 
his  parting  with  Mabel,  he  had  been  drinking 
to  drown  thought,  and  was  little  less  ex- 
cited and  inclined  to  anger  than  his  compa- 
nion. 

"  When  knaves  fall  out,  honest  men  may 
get  their  rights  !     If  we  play  that  game,  the 
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odds  are  in  my  favour,"  observed  Philip  Co- 
nyers  sarcastically.  "  I  am  used  to  roaming 
the  country — like  the  road  as  well,  or  better 
than  the  drawing-room;  there  is  more  fun 
and  no  yawning  :  whilst  you  must  sit  on 
soft  cushions,  and  flatter,  and  be  flattered. 
I  say  —  Stand  !  and  deliver  !  boldly,  as  a 
brave  man  should.  You  coax,  and  palaver, 
and  play  the  friend ;  and  gold  and  lives  go 
no  one  knows  how.  I  say  the  girl  shall  be 
mine!"  striking  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

"  And  I  say  she  shall  not !"  replied  Durns- 
ford  with  a  fierce  stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  Who  will  prevent  me  ?  It  will  not  do 
for  you  to  play  guardian  here :  I  am  guardian 
too." 

"  And,  brother,  remember !"  observed  Mr. 
Durnsford,  scarcely  restraining  his  rage. 

"  I,  Philip  Conyers  ! — the  pretty  Mabel^s 
long-lost  brother !  —  the  heir  of  the  good 
Grange  !     That  was  capital  !*'  shouted  the  un- 
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welcome  guest,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
so  loud  and  hearty,  that  the  old  walls  echoed 
to  the  sound.  "  That  was  a  good  hit  of  mine, 
though  you  sulked  about  it  for  a  week,  and 
only  agreed  because  I  threatened  to  blow  you 
up  and  fly  the  country.  I  played  the  part 
well,  to  every  one'^s  satisfaction  but  yours,  who 
wanted  all  the  picking  to  yourself;  but  I 
shared  the  danger,  so  had  a  light  to  half  the 
profits.  To  be  sure,  I  was  hard  put  to  it 
sometimes,  when  the  old  greybeards  expected 
me  to  own  to  mischief  which  I  had  never 
done.  You  fancied  that  I  could  not  play  the 
squire ;  but  you  see  I  did,  and  was  as  much 
a  gentleman  as  others."*"* 

"  This  is  the  first  time  of  my  hearing  so," 
replied  Durnsford  drily.  "  I  doubt  if  Mabel 
considered  you  very  gentlemanly." 

"  Oh,  the  pretty  Mabel !  but  then  she  is 
like  a  butterfly — can  scarcely  bear  to  be  looked 
at ;  or  a  wild  fawn — so  shy  and  timid.  To 
think  of  the  simple  one  taking   all   my  love- 
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speeches  for  a  brother's  good  manners ;  and 
only  blushing  and  being  a  little  startled  now 
and  then  at  she  did  not  know  what  !  She 
will  learn  better  to-morrow.  Or  why  not  to- 
night? I  am  just  in  the  humour  for  making 
love.  Where  is  she?"  starting  up  as  he 
spoke. 

Poor  Mabel  feared  that  they  would  hear 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  so  strongly  did  it 
bound  against  her  side. 

"  You  shall  not  see  her  to-night,"  replied 
Durnsford  firmly,  placing  himself  before  the 
door. 

"  Shall  not,  Richard  Durnsford  ?  Who 
stops  Wildfire,  though  he  stops  many  ?"  and 
again  he  laughed  at  the  thought  of  his  various 
exploits  in  his  character  of  highwayman. 

*'  Sit  down,  and  hear  reason,""  said  Mr. 
Durnsford,  compelling  himself  to  moderation. 
"  Miss  Conyers  has  already  suffered  much  ; 
and  my  word  is  pledged  that  she  shall  not 
be  further  distressed  to-night." 
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"  You  wooed  in  vaia :"  sneered  Wildfire, 
the  famous  highwayman,  —  for  such  he  was. 
"  You  wooed,  but  the  pretty  Mabel  did  not 
fancy  you  for  her  husband :  I  admire  her 
judgment ;  she  will  find  me  more  to  her 
taste/' 

"  Come,  come,  Hudson  !  the  jest  has  been 
carried  far  enough.  You  frightened  Mabel 
so  the  other  day,  there  was  no  peace  till  I 
promised  to  send  her  away ;  so  little  wonder 
that  she  does  not  wish  you  to  be  at  her 
wedding :  but  since  you  are  come,  play  the 
brother  quietly  to-morrow  —  give  her  to  me, 
and  you  shall  find  your  advantage.  The 
hunters " 

**  Pooh !  The  hunters  are  mine  anyhow, 
as  her  brother  or  husband,  with  or  without 
your  leave;  but  I  am  tired  of  playing  the 
brother,  so  you  must  tell  her  that  I  am  no 
such  thing,  as  you  told  her  that  I  was." 

"  If  I  should,  she  would  only  fear  and  de- 
test you  still  more  than  she  does  already." 
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"  Fear  and  detest  me  ?  That  is  your  doing, 
then,  and  you  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  It  was  the  consequence  of  your  own  vio- 
lence :  I  warned  you  to  no  purpose." 

"  You  never  warned  any  one  in  honesty 
yet :  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  pretty  Mabel 
hates  me,  and  would  rather  stand  your  fire 
than  hear  her  say  so.  I  never  cared  for  a 
woman'*s  frown  before ;  but  I  took  to  her  that 
very  night  in  the  old  house,  when  she  came — 
just  where  she  should  not.  She  looked  so 
pretty  and  delicate,  though  as  white  as  wax, 
when  we  carried  her  back  to  her  room,  and 
she  none  the  wiser,  thanks  to  the  composing 
draught  you  found,  and  poured  down  her 
throat  when  she  was  coming  to  herself  again  ! 
A  capital  plan  of  yours,  I  must  say !  and  well 
for  her  and  us  that  she  fainted  without  scream- 
ing— few  would  have  been  so  sensible:  but 
she  must  give  up  fainting  altogether  as  my 
wife.  She  little  thinks  whose  acquaintance  she 
made  that  night." 
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''  You  are  mistaken  !  she  knows  it  was  her 
hopeful  brother  Philip  Conyers,"  observed 
Dumsford  sarcastically. 

"  And  her  trustworthy  guardian  Richard 
Dumsford !''  retorted  the  other  with  an  oath. 
"  Did  you  tell  her  that  too  ?  or  must  I  do 
it  ?" 

''  I  told  her  nothing  :  on  the  contrary,  even 
to  the  last  I  persisted  that  she  was  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion  ;  but  she  recog- 
nised your  hand,  when  holding  up  a  note,  by 
its  shape  and  scar." 

"  The  baronet's  note  ! — and  that  frightened 
her  out  of  her  senses.  Hang  the  note !  and 
the  light,  and  the  writer  ! — all  but  the  pretty 
Mabel  herself,  and  her  husband  that  is  to  be. 
I  remember  I  was  holding  up  some  of  the 
jewels  taken  out  of  the  drawer,  just  as  she 
discovered  us.  That  was  a  strange  piece  of 
work  altogether;  I  have  never  been  quite  my- 
self since.  It  was  the  first  time  there  was 
blood   on  my   hand   without   my   spirit  being 
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first  roused  by  anger ;  and  the  old  squire  died 
bravely.  If  he  had  but  said  at  first  that  the 
money  and  jewels  were  not  about  him,  instead 
of  shouting  it  out  so  triumphantly  at  last,  all 
might  have  been  well.  I  think  more  of  his 
death  than  of  all  my  other  ill  deeds  put  together, 
though  I  have  got  more  by  it.  I  could  not 
look  at  his  daughter  and  salute  her,  as  a  bro- 
ther should  have  done,  for  the  thought  of 
her  dying  father,  and  his  grey  hairs  dabbled 
in  his  blood.  I  could  not  even  take  her  hand — 
the  brave  old  fellow  was  before  me  standing 
between  us,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  away. 
I  have  never  slept  so  well  since.  I  start  up 
in  my  bed  and  grapple  with  him  ;  or  I  feel 
his  cold,  clammy  hand  fitting  the  halter  round 
my  neck,  his  glassy  eye  fixed  upon  me  all  the 
time. — I  never  could  bear  the  Grange !  He 
used  to  walk  before  me,  as  if  showing  the  house, 
leaving  a  track  of  blood  behind  him  ;  and  there 
was  a  mocking  smile  upon  his  lip  I  did  not 
like.'' 
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"  Why  would  you  persist  in  entering  the 
house,  then  ?  A  pity,  with  such  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, that  you  should  subject  yourself  to  such 
inflictions !"  remarked  Durnsford  with  a  sneer. 

"  Have  a  care !"  replied  Wildfire  fiercely. 
"  I  am  no  more  a  woman  than  yourself:  but 
I  do  wonder  how  you  could  gripe  the  old 
man's  throat  without  a  shudder,  as  you  did ;— 7 
you,  who  had  known  him  for  so  many  years — 
sat  at  his  table,  and  drank  of  his  cup  ;  or  how 
you  could  so  play  the  hypocrite  to  his  sweet 
child,  and  not  turn  away  from  her  trusting 
look,  when  you  knew  that  you  had  murdered 
her  poor  father.  I  am  a  villain  !  and  I  know 
it  ! — but  then  I  am  a  bold  and  open  one,  and 
would  not  change  crimes  with  Richard  Durns- 
ford,  though  he  ofi'ered  me  a  whole  stud  to 
boot." 

''  There  are  some  swords  double-edged  ;  and 
it  is  ill  policy  to  play  with  them.  I  was  no 
more  Conyers'*s  murderer  than  yourself.  You 
fired  first !" 
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'  "  So  I  did ;  but  aimed  only  to  disable  him  ; 
for  I  liked  the  squire''s  honest  character,  and 
wished  him  no  further  harm  than  losing  the 
legacy  which  we  wanted.  You  did  the  rest ; 
and  I  saw  in  the  moonlight,  when  even  I 
shook,  a  ghastly  look  of  triumph  on  your 
face,  as  though  that  deed  secured  to  you  his 
daughter  and  her  gold.  My  ball  only  partly 
disabled  him,  as  I  intended ;  but  you — his 
friend  ! — had  doctored  his  powder  the  day  be- 
fore ! — you  struck  ! — you  dragged  him  from  his 
horse  ! — your  knee  was  on  his  chest — your  hand 
upon  his  throat ! — Faugh  !  I  would  as  soon 
be  the  hangman  as  Richard  Durnsford !" 

"  I  had  no  alternative  when  the  mask 
fell  from  my  face  and  he  shouted  forth  my 
name,"  answered  Durnsford,  his  lip  quivering 
with  rage  at  his  confederate's  scornful  school- 
ing. "  Why  did  you  compel  me  to  go  with 
you,  after  boasting  a  thousand  times  that  you 
feared  no  single  man  ?" 

"  Who  says  I  do  ? — though  the  squire  was 
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neither  child  nor  coward.  Why  should  I  run 
all  the  risk  and  not  get  half  the  profit  ?  The 
world  calls  you  honourable,  but  I  know  you ! 
You  would  have  had  me  hanged  for  the  robbery, 
pretending  to  be  my  friend  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  kept  safe  yourself;  but  I  knew 
better  than  that  !  I  have  had  my  doubts  whe- 
ther you  did  not  know  before  we  attacked  him, 
that  the  legacy  was  in  the  cabinet ;  but  sought 
his  death  to  be  sooner  guardian  to  his  heiress.'' 

"  Think  as  you  please !  Had  I  known 
that  I  could  have  got  the  legacy  without 
your  aid,  I  should  not  have  committed  my- 
self by  taking  to  the  noble  profession  of  the 
road." 

"  Better  highwayman  than  hypocrite  !"  re- 
torted the  other  in  defiance.  "  There  is  rea- 
son in  what  you  say,  though ;  but  it  was 
a  bad  business  altogether.  I  did  not  mind 
trying  to  finish  the  lad,  his  son,  just  to 
please  you,  as  he  had  affronted  me,  making 
a  fuss  about  a  girl  who  chose  to  squall  be- 
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cause  I  was  civil ;  but  hurting  the  squire  went 
against  me.  It  is  womanish,  but  I  have  a 
fancy  it  will  be  my  last  exploit,  and  that  I 
shall  hang  for  it.  If  I  do,  I  hang  not  alone  !" 
looking  keenly  at  Durnsford. 

"  With  such  fancies,  how  can  you  think  of 
marrying  the  daughter  ?  I  am  a  man  !  and 
have  no  such  thoughts/* 

"  I  am  as  much  a  man  as  yourself — can 
bear  as  much,  and  brave  as  much.  I  love 
the  girl,  and  she  shall  be  mine  !  Besides,  I 
would  save  her  from  wedding  Richard  Durns- 
ford.'' 

"  She  will  know  how  to  appreciate  such 
disinterested  kindness.  Hers  will  be  a  happy 
fate,  to  see  her  brother,  alias  husband,  hanged 
for  her  father's  murder  !" 

"  There  will  be  one  comfort :  she  will  see 
her  worthy  guardian  the  same."" 

For  some  moments  the  confederates  glared 
upon  each  other  in  silence;  then  Durnsford 
spoke  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone. 
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"  It  is  unwise  in  us  to  quarrel :  let  us  agree, 
as  friends,  on  our  future  plans." 

"  Friends  ?  Now  I  do  mistrust  you,  Richard 
Durnsford,  with  that  smoothed  brow  and  held- 
out  hand.  I  feel  as  if  the  constable  were  be- 
hind you  with  the  fetters — the  hangman  with 
the  rope."" 

How  galling  to  a  spirit  such  as  Durnsford's 
to  be  schooled  —  mocked  at — bearded  as  he 
had  been — and  was  !  The  highwayman  by 
his  open  boldness  placed  himself  above,  and 
beyond  the  hypocrite's  power :  if  once  re- 
solved on  a  point,  he  rarely  failed  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  would  listen  to  nothing  but  his 
own  will ;  bearing  down  all  opposition  by  his 
unreasoning  obstinacy. 

Mr.  Durnsford  guessed,  and  guessed  cor- 
rectly, from  his  strange  and  varying  mood, 
that  the  highwayman  had  sought  strength  from 
exciting  draughts  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  great  fatigue  he  had  encountered  in  his 
hasty  pursuit ;  and  most  heartily  did  he  wish 
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that  those  draughts  had  been  deeper  still : 
he  might  then  have  been  managed ;  now  he 
was  only  more  irritable,  suspicious,  and  de- 
termined. Nor  was  Mr.  Durnsford  unaware 
that  his  own  draughts  to  drown  reflection  and 
remorse  ill  fitted  him  to  pursue  his  usual 
politic  and  successful  line  of  conduct.  He 
felt  he  had  been  unwise  in  showing  his  anger, 
whatever  the  provocation,  (and  it  had  not  been 
slight,)  and  sought  to  repair  his  error.  But 
this  was  not  so  easy  :  he,  too,  was  inclined  to 
be  irritable  and  obstinate;  and  the  mind's 
irritation  would  occasionally  show  forth  in 
words,  though  he  began  with  a  gentle  tone 
and  unclouded  brow. 

"  Come,  come,  Wildfire !  the  fetters  and 
the  rope  are  for  petty  villains  ;  not  for  such 
a  fine,  brave  fellow,  as  Thomas  Hudson  !  You 
shall  keep  the  roads  with  no  trifling  salary 
for  many  a  long  day  yet ;  though  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well  to  expend  your  cares  on  some 
other  county,  as  no  one    carries  money  here- 
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abouts,  lest  Wildfire  should  take  it  without 
giving  receipt  or  bond.  Come  with  me  to 
the  sitting-room  ;  we  will  have  a  merry  night, 
and  to-morrow  make  terms  which  even  you 
shall  call  handsome,  though  you  have  been 
rather  hard  upon  me  lately."' 

"  That  is,  make  me  drunk — lock  me  up — 
marry  the  girl,  and  be  off  in  the  morning  be- 
fore I  know  anything  of  the  matter.  I  knew 
the  smooth  brow  and  held- out  hand  were 
not  for  nothing.  I  won't  stir  —  and  I  \von"t 
drink  —  that  is  positive !  And  these  are  my 
terms — the  pretty  Mabel  for  my  wife,  with 
all  the  hunters,  and  half  her  fortune.  Talk 
as  you  please,  I  shall  not  change." 

Durnsford  gnawed  his  lip  with  vexation, 
but  rallied  to  the  charge. 

"  Where  have  you  learnt  to  make  bargains  ? 
or  why  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Give  up 
the  wife — she  would  be  only  an  encumbrance  to 
you  in  your  way  of  living — and  you  shall  have 
the  hunters  and  a  third  of  her  property." 

VOL.  III.  B 
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^'  No  !  I  have  said  it !  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  giving  up  my  wild  ways,  and  settling  down 
somewhere  as  a  magistrate,  when  I  have  a 
pretty  wife  to  keep  house." 

"  A  magistrate  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  There  shall  be  no  highway- 
man in  my  county,  depend  upon  it.  I  shall 
have  a  wife,  a  fortune,  and  a  character  to  take 
care  of  then  :  now,  having  neither,  I  may  do 
as  I  please.**' 

"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  remarked 
Durnsford  sarcastically. 

"  A  wise  saying !  but  a  bold  gentleman, 
who  keeps  the  roads  with  his  blood  horse  and 
his  pistols,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
paltry  thief,  who  skulks  along  dark  passages  in 
listed  shoes,  scaring  women  and  children."" 

"  The  distinction  must  be  obvious  to  all. 
You  will  be  merciful  to  those  of  your  pro- 
fession ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  do  justice,  as  others 
do,— hang  the  little  villains,  and  set  the  great 
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ones  loose  : — let  hypocrites  hope  nothing  at  my 
hands  !     Do  you  agree  to  my  terms  ?" 

**  Impossible  !  you  only  named  them  in  jest ; 
Miss  Conyers  would  never  consent." 

"  Miss  Conyers  shall  consent,"  retorted  Wild- 
fire resolutely. 

"  I  tell  you  she  will  not :  she  is  so  alarmed 
at  your  violence,  and  the  discovery  of  your 
being  in  the  dressing-room,  that  she  turns  pale 
at  the  bare  mention  of  your  name." 

"  She  must  get  over  that  :  let  her  be  willing, 
and  I  shall  be  gentle.  Has  she  any  parti- 
cular desire  to  become  Mrs.  Durnsford  ?"  he 
inquired,  looking  keenly  on  his  companion. 
"  Come,  tell  the  truth,  or  I  ask  herself." 

"  She  has  not,"  replied  Durnsford,  without 
noticing  his  insolent  menace  ;  ''  but  her  dis- 
inclination to  a  union  with  me  is  less  decided 
than  to  a  union  with  you.''' 

"  Thanks  to  her  not  knowing  that  Richard 
Durnsford  was  also  in  the  dressing-room, 
planned    and    executed    the   carrying    off  the 
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legacy,  and  gave  the  death-stroke  to  her  fa- 
ther ;  to  say  nothing  of  putting  her  brother 
out  of  the  way.  My  conscience  is  too  deli- 
cate to  permit  her  to  wed  this  Richard  Durns- 
ford,  in  ignorance  of  half  his  merits." 

"  This  is  folly,  Hudson  !  you  could  never 
dream  of  telling  her,  for  your  own  sake ;  and 
it  would  be  as  wise  not  to  name  such  mat- 
ters here, — there  may  be  eaves-droppers.*" 
"  Who  is  afraid?— Not  Wildfire." 
"  There  may  be  prudence  without  fear. 
You  must  see  the  protection  which  my  union 
with  Mabel  Conyers  would  be  to  both  ;  and 
you  must  also  see,  knowing  what  she  does, 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  induce  her  to 
wed  with  you." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  if  all  were  known  ;  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

"  But  all  must  not  be  known,  for  her  sake 
and  our  sakes  :  it  would  kill  her,  timid  and 
gentle  as  she  is.  You  she  will  not  marry — 
me   she   may,    though    not   from   affection,    I 
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admit.  The  fact  is,  she  loves  another ;  one 
with  whom  it  is  as  much  our  interest,  as  our 
inclination,  to  prevent  her  union." 

"  Who  r 

«  Edward  Elton." 

A  burst  of  horrible  imprecations  followed 
the  announcement. 

"  He  shall  not  have  her  while  I  live !" 
shouted  Hudson  in  his  fury.  "  I  hate  him  ! 
He  defeated  the  attempt  on  her  brother ;  his 
blow  is  unavenged — I  feel  it  still  as  a  fresh 
wrong.     He  shall  die  !" 

"  He  shall  V  said  Durnsford,  setting  his  teeth. 

"  Does  the  girl  own  her  love  to  her  father's 
murderer .?" 

"  She  will  not  believe  his  guilt." 

"  Ah,  woman-like  !  I  would  I  were  so  loved ! 
But  she  shall  not  wed  him.  I  abhor  him !" 
clenching  his  fist  and  grinding  his  heel  into 
the  oaken  floor  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  cause! — besides  your  own  wrong, 
your  father  fell  by  his." 
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"  What !  my  brave  father  ?  the  boldest  high- 
wayman that  ever  rode — except  his  son  ?  He 
shall  not  live  !" 

"  To  accomplish  his  death,  you  must  retain 
your  character  of  the  squire's  son  :  it  gives 
you  power  and  influence." 

"  And  so  leave  you  the  wife  !  You  are 
deep,  Master  Richard  Durnsford;  but  I  have 
not  tracked  or  eluded  men  for  years,  to  be 
fooled  out  of  my  pretty  bride  by  soft  words, 
bringing  no  good.  I  trust  the  evidence,  which 
you  have  taken  care  that  Dawkins  and  others 
shall  give,  will  serve  our  revenge  and  safety  : 
let  the  people  see  one  hanged,  and  they  will  be 
satisfied ;  the  rarer  the  spectacle,  the  more  it 
pleases.  Lucky  for  us  his  passing  that  way  ! 
I  offer  this  and  abide  by  it.  Let  me  see  the 
girl  alone,  as  her  brother ;  honour  bright,  I 
tell  no  tales  of  you.  If  she  really  is  so  fright- 
ened at  me  that  I  cannot  coax  her  to  say  she 
loves  me,  even  as  a  brother,  and  promise  to 
give  up  Elton,  she  shall  then  be  told  to  draw 
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lots  for  a  husband, — you,  or  some  one  else 
whom  we  shall  provide.  Should  she  draw 
you,  well  and  good  !  I  shall  be  vexed,  but  that 
cannot  be  helped  :  I  remain  her  brother,  and 
give  her  away.  Should  she  draw  me,  you 
must  do  the  like,  convincing  her  that  I  am 
not  her  brother.  The  fortune  between  us — 
the  hunters  to  whichever  loses  the  lady.  No 
stamping,  no  palaver,  so  it  shall  be  !  Show 
me  the  way  to  the  girl's  room." 

"  Stop  !  the  sight  of  you  will  kill  her.'' 

"  Will  it  ?  We  shall  see.  Girls  do  not 
often  die  at  the  sight  of  a  young  lover,  though 
they  may  have  seen  him  once  with  a  black 
crape  on  his  face,*'  exclaimed  Wildfire,  start- 
ing up  and  rushing  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  Durnsford,  rushing 
after,  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  detain  him ; 
whilst  Mabel  heard  in  the  passage  beyond,  scuf- 
fling, rushing,  shouting,  mingled  with  terrific 
oaths. 

For   some   moments  she    stood   bewildered. 
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shocked  at  their  confessions,  alarmed  at  their 
threats:  then  her  breathings  came  thick  and 
fast,  for  she  had  scarcely  drawn  her  breath 
before.  Their  absence  alone  was  a  relief,  a 
blessing,  for  their  words  had.  fallen  on  her 
heart  as  the  branding-iron  on  the  bare  flesh  ; 
and  yet  she  had  not  shrieked  at  the  torture. 
There  had  been  some  mingling,  too,  of  good 
with  ill,  of  light  with  darkness.  Wildfire  was 
not  her  brother — better  that  she  should  mourn 
her  brother  dead  ! — and  he  she  loved  was  in- 
nocent ! — cleared  by  the  confession  of  the  guilty, 
as  decidedly  as  by  the  conviction  of  the  loving. 
The  uproar  continued  in  the  passage. 

"  Stop  at  least  till  I  prepare  her,"  she  heard 
in  the  persuading  tones  of  Durnsford. 

"  Not  I !  she  must  be  in  some  of  these  rooms, 
so  up  I  go,"  succeeded  in  the  more  resolute 
voice  of  Wildfire,  as  he  liked  to  be  called. 

She  heard  him  burst  from  the  arm  that 
would  have  detained  him,  and  rush  to  the 
stairs  ;  she  heard  the  first  step  creak  beneath 
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his  tread.  They  were  going  to  her  room  ; 
they  would  not  find  her  there — they  would 
search  the  house  ;  they  would  drag  her  forth 
— they,  the  murderers  of  her  father ;  and  she 
should  stand  before  theni,  weak,  defenceless, 
knowing  his  blood  was  on  their  hands — and 
they  would  doom  her  to  death — or  worse  than 
death,  a  hateful  marriage.  There  was  but 
one  hope  of  escape — there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost  :  her  very  terror  gave  her  power. 
She  rushed  to  the  door,  which  Susan  had  so 
adroitly  left  unlocked;  —  sprang  wildly  down 
the  steps  and  along  the  dark  winding  path — 
burst  open  the  garden  gate  with  a  strength 
she  knew  not  she  possessed,  and  stepped  quickly 
out  on  the  greensward  beyond,  closing  the 
gate  behind  her. 

The  dark  boughs  of  the  stately  trees  waved 
hiffh  above  her  head,  and,  with  the  bridle 
hitched  to  a  branch,  stood  the  horse  with  the 
pillion  ready  for  her  flight : — but  there  was 
no  Ralph  Preston  to  be  her  guide. 
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She  called  upon  him  in  low,  wild  tones, 
reaching  the  bridle  from  the  branch.  There 
was  a  slight  rustling  in  a  little  thicket  near  ; 
and  in  another  moment  a  young  man  stood 
beside  her. 

"  Let  us  up  and  away  !  there  is  no  time  to 
lose !"  she  exclaimed  in  the  same  wild  tones, 
placing  the  loosened  bridle  in  his  hand  and 
preparing  to  mount. 

The  young  man  made  some  reply,  appa- 
rently, from  his  manner,  to  propose  delay ; 
but  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded  his  words. 

'*  Mount !  mount  !  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  See  !  see  !""  she  continued,  still  more 
wildly,  pointing  to  the  house;  "they  are  in 
the  gallery, —  the  next  instant  they  will  enter 
my  room,  and  discover  my  flight.'* 

"  Who  is  in  the  gallery  ?  From  whom 
would  you  fly  ?"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"  From  my  father's  murderers  ! — Haste  ! 
haste  !  Will  you  not  save  me  ?"  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  into  his  face. 
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"  I  will  r  he  replied,  moved  by  her  pas- 
sioDate  pleading. 

"  God  protect  and  reward  jou,"  said  Mabel 
less  wildly. 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  the 
young  man  had  lifted  her  to  the  pillioD,  sprang 
up  before  her,  and  was  guiding  the  horse 
cautiously  but  quickly  down  the  hill  on  which 
the  houae  was  built,  keeping  in  the  shade  as 
much  as  possible. 

"  Whither  shall  1  guide  you  .-'"  asked  her 
conductor  as  they  gained  level  ground. 

"  I  care  not  !  but,  haste!  haste! — Hark  ! 
that  shout  !  I  know  his  voice;  they  have 
sought,  and  not  found  me." 

"  \yhich  road  r""  asked  her  guide  again. 

"  I  care  not  I  I  know  not  I  I  trust  all  to 
you  :  only  speed  I'"  and  Mabel  trembled  as 
the  shout  was  echoed  far  and  wide. 

And  the  young  man  did  speed,  taking  what 
seemed  a  tolerable  road ;  yet,  with  all  his  pity 
for,  and  interest  in,  the  lovely  and  terrified  girl 
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he  bore  behind  him,  he  could  not  resist  a  smile 
at  having  such  an  adventure  forced  upon  him. 
The  road  became  worse  as  they  advanced, 
and  the  horse  began  to  weary  of  his  speed 
and  double  burden.  The  rider  allowed  him 
to  slacken  his  pace,  turning  him  from  the 
rougher  centre  of  the  road  to  a  line  of  green- 
sward at  the  side. 

"  Oh,  haste !"  exclaimed  Mabel  wildly. 
«'  They  come !  Do  you  not  hear  ?""  her  ears 
quickened  by  her  terror. 

He  did  hear.  The  sound  of  their  own  horse's 
hoofs  being  deadened  on  the  sward,  he  could 
now  distinguish  the  clatter  of  coming  horse- 
men, advancing  at  no  sober  pace,  and  sound- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  every  moment.  With- 
out further  entreaty,  he  again  urged  forward 
the  lagging  animal.  The  road  branched  off 
to  right  and  left  ;  there  was  no  time  for  deli- 
beration, and  he  dashed  down  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferable from  being  smoother,  and  more  over- 
shadowed by  closing  hedges, — thus  less  likely 
to  betray  them  by  sight  or  round. 
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The  trampling  of  their  pursuers  was  lost 
for  a  time,  then  heard  distinctly  Hearing ;  for 
there  were  no  other  sounds  to  distract  the 
attention.  He  felt  his  charge  chnging  con- 
vulsively to  the  rail  of  the  pillion  ;  and  some- 
times he  heard  a  deep-drawn  breath,  as  he 
urged  on  the  horse,  not  with  mere  reckless 
force,  but  with  judgment,  hastening  or  slack- 
ening his  pace  as  the  road  varied,  to  give 
him  rest  yet  not  delay  his  course ;  but  she 
hushed  her  fears,  uttering  no  further  entreaty, 
making  no  complaint.  Her  conductor's  anx- 
iety increased  as  he  felt  his  horse  failing.  To 
continue  much  further  at  their  late  rapid 
pace  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  poor  ani- 
mal must  be  allowed  a  short  time  to  recover 
breath. 

He  bent  down  to  listen,  hoping  that  his  pur- 
suers had  taken  the  other  track.  No:  he  could 
distinguish  the  rushing  sound  of  their  horses 
on  the  road  behind  ;  or,  had  he  doubted,  he 
might  have  learned  the  truth  from  his  com- 
panion's hollow  whisper, — "  They  are  coming  '." 
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He  had  little  time  for  thought,  and  happily 
was  used  to  action.  The  lane  down  which 
he  was  speeding  appeared  to  turn  a  little 
before  them,  and  on  he  rode,  hoping  to  see 
some  house  or  outlet,  marking  the  capabili- 
ties of  escape  as  he  passed  on.  The  ab- 
rupt angle  was  reached — ^left  behind — yet  no 
house,  no  outlet  was  visible.  The  jaded  horse 
stumbled — was  saved  from  falling  by  its  rider's 
strong  upholding — scrambled  on  a  few  paces 
further — and  then  stood  still,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  young  man's  blows  or  encouragement. 
The  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  shone  out  at 
the  moment  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  the 
young  man  saw  that  the  horse's  fore  feet  were 
within  a  yard  of  a  deep  and  precipitous  quarry. 
Had  the  animal  yielded  to  his  urging,  all  had 
perished  !  Mabel  shuddered  as  her  low  thanks 
were  breathed  to  Heaven  ;  and  even  her  con- 
ductor's cheek  was  pale,  though  used  to  dan- 
ger, as  his  thanksgiving  echoed  hers  for  the 
peril  thus  escaped. 
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But  though  saved  from  one  peril,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  the  one  from  which  they 
fled  had  become  more  pressing  from  delay. 
The  quarry  was  before — they  who  sought  them 
were  behind,  gaining  fearfully  upon  their  steps  ; 
the  banks  high  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
What  was  to  be  done.?  The  young  man 
turned  round  and  looked  at  his  companion  :  — 
she  was  of  a  death-like  paleness. 

"  Could  you  make  no  terms  with  your  pur- 
suers V^ 

"  None !"  replied  Mabel  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Do  you  fear  death  .?" 

"  Or  worse  !" 

"  And  I  am  but  one — unarmed  !"  he  said, 
marking  her  shudder. 

"  He  who  saved  me  but  now,  can  guard 
me  still  !"  said  Mabel  with  touching  solemnity. 
"  But  I  would  not  endanger  you  :  leave  me, 
with  my  best  thanks." 

"  You  wrong  me !"  replied  her  guide,  his 
cheek   flushing  at   her    words.     "  I  will   pro- 
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tect  you  whilst  I  have  life :   my  only  fear  was 
on  your  account.*" 

He  turned  the  horse  from  the  quarry  as 
he  spoke,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Strange  as  seemed  the  action  if  he  meant  her 
well,  she  made  no  remonstrance ;  her  late  de- 
liverance had  shamed  her  terror  into  trust.  No 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  abrupt  turning  in 
the  road,  than  the  young  man  dismounting, 
dragged  rather  than  led  the  horse  up  a  narrow 
path  on  the  side  of  the  high  bank,  screened 
by  hazel  and  thorn  from  the  road  below.  Here 
would  he  await  the  coming  of  the  murderers — 
it  was  his  last  hope  for  safety.  The  slightest 
sound  might  betray  them — the  panting  of  the 
wearied  horse,  the  gleaming  of  the  moon  on 
a  glittering  button  might  reveal  them :  but  it 
was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  lane  —  he  had 
marked  all  its  advantages  as  he  had  passed. 
On  came  the  horsemen,  dashing  recklessly  over 
the  rough  ground  with  little  regard  to  their 
own  safety  :  they  rode  for  life  or  death.     The 
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horse  of  the  foremost  shied,  brushing  against 
the  brake  that  concealed  the  fugitives,  and 
Mabel  could  distinguish  the  flushed  features 
of  Wildfire — she  could  almost  have  touched 
him  ;  but,  engaged  in  guiding  and  sustaining 
his  breathed  horse,  and  eager  in  pursuit,  he 
saw  her  not. 

Wildfire  and  Durnsford  had  scarcely  passed 
the  turning,  before  Mabel's  guide  led  his  horse, 
something  restored  from  his  short  rest,  down 
again  into  the  road.  In  another  instant  he  was 
on  his  back,  retracing  his  steps  at  full  speed, 
hoping  by  this  manoeuvre  to  put  suflicient 
space  between  him  and  his  pursuers  to  enable 
him  to  reach  some  house  or  village  where  his 
charge  might  be  secure ;  but  his  pursuers  lin- 
gered not  as  long  as  he  had  expected,  and 
before  he  had  proceeded  very  far  on  the  right- 
hand  road,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected, 
Mabel's  quick  ear  again  caught  the  sound  of 
horses  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  though 
at    some   considerable   distance.      The    young 
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man  urged  his  again  lagging  horse  up  a  rising 
ground,  hoping  to  catch  the  sight  of  some 
place  of  safety ;  but  there  was  no  habitation 
to  be  seen  :  a  broad  expanse  of  barren  down 
was  stretched  out  before  them,  without  even  a 
tree  that  could  afford  a  friendly  shelter. 

*'  It  is  all  in  vain  !  I  cannot  save  her  !" 
thought  the  guide,  as  he  gazed  eagerly 
round.  "  Unarmed,  the  odds  against  me  are 
too  great  to  afford  a  chance  of  protecting 
her.  They  are  nearing  rapidly — they  will  see 
us  before  that  cloud  can  pass  over  the  moon  ; 
and  once  seen,  there  is  no  hope.  They  know 
the  country  too,  are  bold  riders,  well  armed, 
and  reckless.  Poor  thing !  I  would  that  I 
could  save  her !  Her  steadfast  trust,  her  simple 
faith  is  beautiful !  yet  she  sees  the  danger  as 
clearly  as  myself." 

However  hopeless  he  now  deemed  their  flight, 
he  still  galloped  on,  his  keen  eye  searching  the 
distance  for  some  means  of  escape. 

"  Ha  !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  brighter  look, 
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the  growing  listlessness  of  despair  changing 
into  the  energy  of  hope,  as  he  turned  his  horse 
abruptly  to  the  right,  urging  him  on  with 
a  carelessness  for  his  suffering  that  would  have 
been  cruel  under  other  circumstances.  His 
course  was  directed  towards  a  stricken  tree, 
whose  bare  arms  and  white  stagged  head  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  on  the  dark  sky  behind. 
And  what  shelter  can  that  stunted  tree  afford  ? 
what  aid  can  its  bare  arms  render  ?  None  ! 
yet  is  it  a  token  of  hope,  a  landmark  that 
shows  him  where  he  is,  pointing  out  a  path 
of  escape.  "Without  slackening  his  pace,  or 
withdrawing  his  eye  from  his  stumbling  horse, 
(sustained  by  the  skill  of  its  rider  as  much  as 
its  own  power,)  he  spoke  abruptly  to  Mabel. 

"  Beneath  that  tree  is  a  hollow  track,  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  If  you  do  not 
fear  descending  them  by  a  narrow  and  dizzy 
path,  we  may  yet  escape  :  I  passed  up  that 
way  this  morning,  and  left  a  boat  moored  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks." 
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"  I  fear  nothing  but  the  presence  of  those 
behind,"  was  MabePs  reply. 

*'  Then  we  may  still  hope.  If  the  moon 
would  but  step  behind  that  cloud  again  till 
we  reach  the  cliffs,  our  risk  would  be  less  :  she 
has  stood  our  friend  once  to-night." 

And  she  stood  their  friend  again ;  for  the 
black  cloud  sailed  over  her  fair  face  just  as 
they  gained  the  hollow  way,  hiding  them  from 
the  observation  of  their  pursuers,  who  came 
out  at  the  same  moment  on  the  broad  down. 

"  On,  on,  my  good  horse,  but  a  little  way, 
and  you  shall  have  rest  !"  said  the  young  man, 
encouraging  the  animal,  that  lagged  heavily 
along  the  rugged  track. 

But  the  cheering  words  and  the  sustaining 
rein  were  of  no  avail :  the  poor  horse,  un- 
trained to  such  speed,  panting,  sobbing  with 
over-exertion,  stumbled  on  some  loose  stones — 
staggered — sought  to  recover  itself  in  vain — 
and  fell.  His  rider  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant,  having  foreseen    and  in    some  measure 
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guarded  against  the  accident.  His  first  care 
was  for  Mabel,  who  answered  his  anxious  in- 
quiries, as  he  lifted  her  from  the  fallen  horse, 
by  a  prompt  assurance  of  being  unhurt. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  the  cliff  is  but  a  few 
yards  further."' 

"  On  !  on,  then  !"  said  Mabel,  outstripping 
him  in  her  eager  haste,  but  drawing  back 
with  a  shudder  as  they  reached  the  edge. 

A  light  and  broken  cloud  was  now  passing 
thwart  the  moon,  through  which  she  occa- 
sionally shone,  glancing  on  the  projecting  points 
of  the  rocks,  leaving  the  other  parts  in  gloomy 
shadow.  There  was  just  light  enough  to  show 
the  terrors  of  a  rough  and  precipitous  descent 
of  several  hundred  feet,  at  whose  base  the  tide 
was  rolling  in  with  a  sullen  roar ;  but  not 
enough  to  show  a  path  distinctly,  or  to  give 
a  hope  of  a  safe  passage  to  a  timid  and  in- 
experienced girl.  Shrinking  back,  she  clung 
to  her  guide's  arm  with  an  averted  head. 

"  You    are   not    used    to    such    scenes,    and 
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therefore  imagine  more  danger  than  really 
exists,"  remarked  her  companion  soothingly. 
"  To  me  the  descent  is  as  nothing ;  and  I 
too  readily  believed  your  declaration  of  feel- 
ing no  fear.  Will  you  not  venture  with  my 
aid .?"  he  continued  in  some  perplexity.  "  There 
is  a  path  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  boat 
still  rides  at  anchor  :  could  we  gain  that,  you 
would  be  in  safety.  This  is  no  time  to  hesi- 
tate :  I  fear  your  enemies  have  guessed  your 
route." 

For  an  instant  Mabel  listened  with  bent 
head,  then  answered  wildly,  "  They  are  com- 
ing ! — on  !  on  !  I  fear  not." 

He  hurried  her  to  the  point  where  the  path 
began,  and  bidding  her  close  her  eyes,  lifted 
her  down  with  a  brother's  care,  placing  her 
in  safety  on  a  ledge  of  rock. 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  staying  here  a 
few  minutes  alone,  I  might,  by  starting  the 
horse  in  an  opposite  direction,  puzzle  our  pur- 
suers and  gain  more  time." 
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"  But  you  will  return  ?"  said  Mabel,  looking 
searchingly  into  his  face. 
"  As  I  hope  for  heaven  !" 
"  Go,  then  !  but  do  not  be  long  !" 
With  a  hurried  direction  not  to  look  down 
the  descent,  which  she  followed  by  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  he  quitted  her,  re- 
turning with  all  possible  speed  to  the  horse, 
that  had  risen,  and  was  cropping  the  stunted 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Dragging  him 
up  the  bank  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  in 
which  he  could  hear  the  trampling  of  the  ad- 
vancing horsemen,  he  set  him  off  at  full  speed, 
hoping  that  the  gloom,  only  partially  lit  up  as 
the  moon  shone  forth  for  a  moment  and  was 
again  obscured,  would  prevent  their  discover- 
ing that  he  bore  no  burden. 

"  Now  for  a  little  courage,  and  you  will  not 
find  the  descent  so  terrible  as  you  imagine," 
was  his  address  to  Mabel,  returning  so  quickly 
to  her  side,  that  she  had  scarcely  time  to  think 
his  absence  long.     She  gave  him  her  hand  in 
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silence,  and  began  the  descent  with  unlooked- 
for  boldness,  the  fear  of  encountering  her  fa- 
ther's murderers  again  overpowering  every 
other  dread.  However  easy  the  young  man 
might  have  found  the  ascent  in  the  morning, 
or  however  easy  he  might  have  found  the  de- 
scent at  night,  had  he  been  alone,  he  by  no 
means  considered  it  such  a  trifling  feat  when 
charged  with  the  guidance  of  a  timid  girl, 
little  aided  and  sometimes  misled  by  the 
changing  and  fitful  light ;  yet  by  lifting  Ma- 
bel (but  a  light  burden)  from  projecting  rocks 
where  there  were  no  good  stepping-places,  and 
guiding  her  down  where  there  were,  cheering 
her  on  the  way  by  kind  and  encouraging  words, 
the  task  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  as 
expeditiously  as  should  have  been  expected,  if 
not  as  could  have  been  desired.  They  stood 
on  a  flat  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  water, 
the  spray  dashing  over  them,  and  the  waves 
coming  in  below  with  a  hollow  rush,  that 
sounded  strangely  in    the  bewildered  MabePs 
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ears,  who  had  never  looked  on  the  sea  before. 
The  beach  on  which  the  young  man  had  landed 
some  hours  earlier  was  now  completely  co- 
vered by  the  crested  waves,  that  broke  against 
the  rocks:  the  boat,  which  had  then  scarcely 
floated,  was  now  rocking  in  a  considerable 
depth  of  water.  Mabel  looked  at  the  lofty 
cliffs  above  and  around  her,  without  a  stand- 
ing-place at  their  feet — out  on  the  wavy  sea 
before  her  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon — 
then  up  at  her  companion  with  a  look  that 
needed  no  words.  To  her  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  escape;  they  were  hemmed  in,  help- 
less victims  to  their  pursuers. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  tide  rose  so 
high,"  he  muttered,  with  a  troubled  look,  "  and 
hoped  to  have  turned  the  point.  And  so  we 
may  still,  though  not  on  land,"  throwing  off 
his  hat  and  coat. 

'*  What  mean  you.^*^  asked  the  shrinking 
Mabel. 

"  To  swim  to  the  boat.     Will  you  not  ven- 

voL.  in. 
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ture  on  the  water.?  The  cave  in  which  I 
intended  to  place  you  for  a  time,  I  see,  is 
flooded;' 

She  hesitated.  The  boat  rocked,  in  her 
eyes,  with  a  frightful  motion, — the  waves  looked 
wild  and  awful ;  but  a  shout  came  down  from 
above,  and  she  paused  no  longer. 

'•  Go !  I  fear  not  the  sea !  it  is  God's  work, 
and  bides  his  bidding, — I  fear  only  man.  But 
will  you  dare  ?" 

''  I  run  no  risk,"  he  replied,  gratified  at  her 
anxiety  for  his  safety  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
alarm. 

He  had  said  truly — he  indeed  ran  no  risk  : 
the  water  was  to  him  as  his  native  element, 
and  soon  the  boat,  coming  in  with  the  tide, 
was  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  tremblinsc  Ma- 
bel  placed  within  it,  though  not  without  some 
trouble  and  danger.  Keeping  as  much  under 
the  rocks  as  possible  to  avoid  observation  from 
above,  after  arrano^inor  so  that  Mabel  miffht 
recline  at   the  bottom   of  the  boat,  he  rowed 
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to  a  rock  standing  out  some  little  way  into  the 
sea,  forming  one  boundary  of  the  narrow  bay, 
forcing  his  tiny  vessel  so  completely  under  its 
side  (hollowed  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
tide),  that  it  no  longer  appeared  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  object.  Twisting  a  rope  round 
a  sharp  angle,  he  steadied  the  boat  in  this 
position  ;  whilst,  unseen  himself,  he  watched 
the  cliffs  above  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
had  driven  the  horse,  and  from  whence  had 
proceeded  the  shout. 

A  shot  was  heard,  echoing,  again  and  again, 
among  the  craggy  cliffs  :  then  a  dark  object 
was  seen  rushing  as  in  terror  towards  the  brink  ; 
— it  reached  it ; — there  was  a  scramble — the 
crashing  as  of  some  displaced  stones — a  fall — 
a  cry  of  agony  —  more  crashing  of  displaced 
stones — a  grating  sound,  as  if  some  large  body 
were  rolling  down  a  rugged  slope,  struggling, 
but  in  vain,  to  stay  its  descent — a  second  fall, 
duller,  deader — a  deep  groan — then  a  loud 
splash,  a  gurgling  in  the  water — and  all  was  still. 

f2 
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"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Mabel,  starting 
up. 

"  Hush !  lie  still  !"  replied  her  companion, 
forcing  her  gently  down. 

For  some  moments  he  continued  to  watch 
as  before  in  silence,  then  turned  to  Mabel  with 
a  lighter  tone  and  freer  breathing. 

"  They  are  gone  !  and  now  I  trust  that  you 
are  safe." 

"  And  that  cry  .?"  asked  Mabel. 

" — Proceeded  from  the  poor  horse.  If  I  guess 
correctly,  the  shot  which  was  fired  to  disable, 
only  alarmed  him  ;  and,  rushing  wildly  forward 
in  his  terror,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  was 
precipitated  down  the  rocks  into  the  sea  below, 
though  occasionally  delayed  in  his  downward 
course  by  the  various  projections.  I  fancy 
I  saw  two  figures  craning  over  the  cliff  as  he 
fell,  and  judge  from  their  gestures  that  they 
consider  further  pursuit  as  useless,  not  aware 
of  you  having  dismounted.  Still,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  descend  the  cliffs  to  make 
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quite  sure,  you  had  better  not  land  exactly  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  should  propose,  for 
the  present,  rowing  out  to  sea." 

"  On  !  on  !"  gasped  Mabel,  waving  her  arm 
over  the  boundless  waves  before  her. 

And  on  he  rowed,  keeping  out  of  the  moon- 
lit track  upon  the  sea.  The  boat  with  its  light 
freight  glided  swiftly  on  ;  ^label's  burst  of  tears, 
and  her  broken  thanksgivings,  the  overflowing 
of  her  grateful  heart,  were  hushed,  and  she 
only  spoke  to  urge  him  on — only  thought  of 
placing  greater  space  between  her  and  her 
foes,  till  his  arms  wearied  of  their  labour,  and 
his  experienced  eye  saw  that  in  the  sky,  and 
on  the  waters,  which  induced  him  to  think  a 
change  of  proceeding  desirable. 

"  On !  on  V^  said  Mabel  as  before,  when  he 
ceased  to  row. 

"  Not  so  !"  he  replied,  still  resting  on  his 
oars.  "  I  have  already  obeyed  your  brief 
command  longer  than  is  prudent.  We  have 
sped  across  the  waves  like  the  phantom-ship, 
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which  may  not  stay  her  course,  on  !  on  !  till 
time  shall  end ;  but  we  are  not  spell-bound, 
like  her.  There  may  be  more  peril  soon  on 
the  sea  than  on  the  land  ;  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  guard  against  it.  You  have  thanked  me 
for  my  services,  more  than  they  merit ;  will 
you  not  tell  me  now  whom  I  have  served  i^"" 

"  Did  not  Susan  tell  you .?"  asked  Mabel  in 
surprise. 

"  Who  is  Susan?" 

"  Who  is  Susan  ?"  repeated  Mabel,  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow  to  look  at  her  questioner. 
"  Are  not  you  Ralph  Preston,  Susan  Wick- 
ham's  lover  ?" 

"  I  am  not  Ralph  Preston,  nor  have  I  the 
honour  to  be  Susan  Wickham's  lover,""  replied 
the  young  man  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  Ralph  Preston  ! — good  Heavens  ! — 
who  are  you  then  ?"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up  so  abruptly  as  to  peril  the  safety  of  the 
boat. 

"  Most   people   call    me    Robert   Foreman  : 
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but  sit  down,  I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  gently 
compelling  her  to  take  a  seat. 

"  Robert  Foreman  !"  exclaimed  Mabel  anx- 
iously ;  adding,  as  if  reassured,  "  Perhaps 
Ralph  could  not  come ;  and  he,  or  Susan, 
persuaded  you  to  take  his  place/' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Ralph  or  Susan.  1 
landed  this  morning  where  we  came  down, — 
mistook  my  directions — lost  my  way — and  wan- 
dered about  till  attracted  by  a  light.  Skirting 
a  garden-wall  to  gain  the  entrance  of  the  house 
whence  shone  that  light,  I  saw  a  man  hitch  a 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  then  walk  cautiously  under 
the  wall  till  he  met  what  I  guessed,  in  the  faint 
light,  to  be  a  female.  A  whispering  followed  ; 
but  as  they  turned  a  corner,  I  could  neither 
hear  nor  distinguish  more.  Unwilling  to  dis- 
concert an  elopement, — for  such  I  guessed  it  to 
be,  seeing  that  the  horse  had  a  pillion, — I  was 
still  hesitating  how  to  act,  when  you  came 
from  the  garden,  calling  on  some  one  in  evident 
alarm.     Coming   forward,    I    endeavoured    to 
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explain  ;  but,  instead  of  heeding  my  words,  you 
called  on  me  so  earnestly  to  mount  and  save 
you,  that,  stranger  though  I  was,  I  could  not 
resist  your  pleading,  judging  the  peril  to  be 
imminent  from  the  wildness  of  your  looks  and 
tones." 

*'  A  stranger  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 
exclaimed  Mabel,  wringing  her  hands.  "  But 
surely  you  will  not  betray  me  to  my  foes .?" 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  mingled  trust  and 
terror. 

"  Never  !"  replied  the  young  man  warmly, 
resolving  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  looked  on 
her  upturned  face  in  its  gentle  beauty,  lit  up 
by  the  moon  in  whose  path  of  light  they  were 
now  floating,  never  to  leave  her  till  he  had 
placed  her  in  safety  with  her  friends.  "  Do 
not  doubt  me  !  but  think  of  me  as  a  brother — 
a  kind  and  careful  brother." 

"  No,  not  a  brother !"  interrupted  Mabel 
quickly,  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Not   a   brother,   then,    since  you   do  not 
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wish  it.     I  have  no  particular   fancy  for    the 
title,"  he  added,  checking  a  smile. 

"  You    have    already    proved    yourself    a 
friend." 

"  I  would  willingly  prove  myself  still  more 
so.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are,  that 
I  may  know  how  best  to  serve  you  ?^ 

"  I  would  go  to  Wexton,'"*  she  replied, 
evading  his  question. 

"  To  Wexton  ?"  he  repeated  with  a  start, 
looking  more  keenly  at  her. 

"  You    promised   not    to   betray    me,"    said 
Mabel  timidly,  alarmed  at  his  manner. 
"  I  did  !     Will  you  not  believe  me  f"^ 
"  I    will   believe    you,    though    your    start 
alarmed  me." 

"  Did  I  start  ?  No  matter :  I  meant  no 
harm  to  you.  I  am  going  to  Wexton  my- 
self, and  shall  feel  pleasure  in  being  your 
escort.  How  do  you  go  ?  and  where  would 
you  land  .^" 

"  I  know  not !  Susan  was  to  settle  all  with 
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Ralph,"  replied  the  timid  Mabel,  who  knew 
little  of  practical  geography,  and  less  of  ex- 
perimental travelling. 

"  Never  mind  !"'  he  observed  with  a  kind 
smile  that  reassured  her.  ''  As  I  took  Ralph 
Preston's  place  at  a  venture,  I  must  perform 
its  duties,  if  you  will  trust  the  arrangements 
to  me." 

"  I  will  trust  all  to  you." 

"  All  but  your  name,"  he  remarked  with  a 
smile  so  arch,  that  she  looked  down  in  silence. 
"  I  will  not  press  the  point,  since  such  is  your 
wish,"  he  continued  more  gravely.  "  Is  it 
also  your  desire  that  I  should  not  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  your  flight  ?'* 

"  Oh,  no  !  Do  not  ask  me  now  !  All  will 
be  known  soon." 

''  Calm  your  fears  !  I  will  neither  distress 
you  by  questions,  nor  force  your  confidence 
further  than  to  prevent  your  wishes." 

''  You  are  not  offended .?"  said  Mabel  ti- 
midly ;    "  you  to  whom  I  owe  so  much !      If 
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you  did  but  know  all  I  have  endured — how 
I  have  been  deceived,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
innocent  may  rest  on  my  words,  you  would  not 
judge  unkindly." 

"  I  am  not  offended,"  said  the  young  man 
earnestly.  "  Only  speak  your  wishes,  and  I 
will  fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  with- 
out a  question." 

"  I  would  reach  Wexton  as  quickly  as  I 
can  ;  for  the  life  of  the  innocent  may  depend 
on  my  speed.  Only  place  me  with  Mr.  Astell, 
of  Astell  Court,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

"  Mr.  Astell !"  repeated  the  young  man 
musingly. 

"  He  will  receive  and  protect  me  :  I  have  no 
other  friend  to  whom  I  can  apply. ^* 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  replied.  "  I  see  but 
one  difficulty." 

'What  is  that?" 

'*  What  no  one  likes  to  admit,  and  what 
I  never  felt  so  keenly  before,  —  poverty  !" 
a   blush   rising   as   he   spoke.      "  Could   you 
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wait  till  I  wrote  to  my  friends,  that  might  be 
remedied." 

"  I  am  rich,"  said  Mabel  quickly,  placing 
a  well-filled  purse  in  his  hand. 

"  Take  back  your  gold  till  we  want  it.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  undertaken  no  sinecure  in  pro- 
mising to  be  your  escort ;  you  are  far  too  sim- 
ple and  single-hearted  to  pass  through  the  world 
in  safety.  You  will  not  trust  me  with  your 
name,  yet  offer  all  your  gold  (having  had  no 
proof  of  my  honesty),  without  a  thought  of  the 
temptation  it  might  prove  out  on  this  open  sea." 

"  I  cannot  fear  you.  Do  but  place  me  in 
safety  with  Mr.  Astell,  and  you  shall  have 
gold  in  abundance." 

"  Do  you  think  to  pay  my  services  with 
gold  ?*"  he  inquired,  a  little  piqued. 

*'  Oh,  no !  all  I  have  could  not  pay  them  as 
they  deserve.'' 

"  What  if  I  hereafter  claim  some  other  re- 
ward ?" 

''  It  shall  be  granted,  if  in  my  power." 
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"  Remember  this  !*" 

"  I  will.^ 

*'  Now  I  should  advise  your  trying  to  sleep. 
I  obeyed  your  wild  command  of  '  On  !  on  !'  till, 
as  wind  and  tide  are  at  present,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  reach  the  spot  from  whence 
we  embarked  :  nor  do  I  think  it  desirable  to 
attempt  it ;  your  foes  may  yet  linger  near,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  can- 
not secrete  you  from  their  search.  I  would 
spare  you  a  night  on  the  water,  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power,  the  only  safe  landing-place  being 
at  a  small  fishing  village  some  miles  down  the 
coast,'  too  distant  to  be  reached  till  daybreak. 
It  is  on  our  way  to  Wexton  ;  and  I  hope  to 
procure  from  a  farmer  there  the  means  to  pro- 
ceed to  Penford,  from  whence  your  journey 
to  Astell  Court  will  be  a  matter  of  ease.  Let 
me  make  you  up  a  bed  with  this  old  sail,  and 
wrap  your  cloak  comfortably  round  you:  after 
your  terror  and  fatigue,  you  require  sleep  to 
fit  you  for  your  journey." 
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*'  Sleep  !"  said  Mabel,  shivering  in  the  cold 
night  air,  and  looking  with  alarm  on  the 
strange-shaped  clouds  crossing  the  dusky  sky, 
and  the  crested  billows  as  they  rose  and  sank 
around  her,  now  first  becoming  sensible  of  the 
increasing  wind,  and  the  rude  rocking  of  the 
boat. 

"  Yes,  sleep  !  Do  but  try :  you  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  terror ;  and  sleep  soon 
comes  to  the  young  and  innocent.  Neither 
sea  nor  sky  is  as  wild  as  you  think  ;  and  He 
who  has  kept  you  hitherto,  will  keep  you  still. 
Do  not  doubt  it !'' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.     And  you " 

"  Will  watch  and  row  while  you  take  rest. 
The  sea  is  to  me  as  land  to  others.  I  love 
to  mark  the  shifting  clouds,  and  listen  to  the 
surging  waves.  I  have  stood  on  the  deck 
when  the  storm  has  raged,  and  the  boldest 
trembled ;  and  this  is  but  a  summer  sky, 
and  a  summer  sea.  I  fear  I  have  sometimes 
braved   the   tempest   in   the   pride   of  youth : 
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certainly  I  never  felt  the  power  of  the  Mighty 
One  so  deeply  as  to-night,  when  I  saw  how 
a  simple  faith  could  make  the  feeble  strong. 
Man's  proud  heart  trusts  not  with  the  simple, 
loving  faith  of  woman.  His  eye  is  on  you, 
and  His  shield  is  over  you  ;  your  faith  is  a  sure 
defence.  Now  lie  you  down  and  sleep  in  peace  ; 
for  I  will  wake  and  watch." 

She  yielded  to  his  wishes,  for  her  strength 
was  failing;  and  he  made  her  a  bed  with  an 
old  sail  left  in  the  boat,  and  folded  her  cloak 
around  her  with  all  the  gentle  and  loving  care 
of  a  young  father  towards  his  weary  child: 
and  when  she  slept,  as  he  had  hoped  she 
would,  he  drew  off  his  coat,  placing  it  over 
her  to  shield  her  the  better  from  the  cold 
night-air.  The  wind  was  in  their  favour ;  it 
rose  no  higher,  as  he  had  predicted  ;  and  on 
glided  the  little  boat  beneath  the  changing 
sky,  now  in  shadow,  now  in  light,  dancing 
over  the  curling  waves  with  a  swing-like  mo- 
tion that  lulled  his  charge  to  a  deeper  sleep. 
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And  there  sat  MabePs  protector  rowing,  or 
resting  on  his  oars,  now  looking  on  the  heavy 
clouds  sailing  above  him,  now  on  the  dark 
sea  flowing  beneath  ;  but  more  often  still  gazing 
on  the  gentle  being  sleeping  near  him,  though 
her  face  was  shrouded  from  his  view.  And  he 
longed  for  the  dawn,  that  he  might  look  on 
that  sweet  face  again,  and  listen  to  those  silver 
tones  that  thanked  so  warmly.  And  other 
thoughts  came  along  with  that  fair  vision — 
thoughts  of  his  childhood  and  his  childhood's 
home,  the  love  and  care  of  his  early  years  : 
and  these  were  strangely  and  touchingly  mingled, 
he  knew  not  why,  with  the  gentle  being  whom 
he  watched.  A  sigh  rose  as  he  thought  of 
his  early  years — it  died  away — and  then  he 
smiled  to  think  of  his  thus  playing  errant 
knight,  as  of  old,  succouring  oppressed  and 
peerless  damsels. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  It  is  near  mid-day,  and  yet  Penford  is  not 
in  sight,"  said  Robert  Foreman,  addressing 
the  boy  behind  whom  Mabel  rode,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  guide  them  thither,  and 
take  back  the  horses  to  the  village  where 
Mabel  and  her  protector  had  landed  at  an 
early  hour. 

"It  can't  be  much  further,"  replied  the 
boy  doggedly. 

"  Confess  the  truth  !  you  have  lost  your 
way.  I  have  seen  that  from  your  manner  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  thought  pro- 
ceeding on  this  road  as  prudent  as  any  other 
course." 

"  I  am  sure  Penford  ought  to  be  somewhere 
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hereabouts,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  whimper, 
and  a  cheek  as  red  as  the  miller's  daughter 
in  the  old  ballad. 

"  Ah,  boy,  things  are  not  always  as  they 
should  be,  to  the  shame  of  some  and  the  sor- 
row of  others;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
lay  the  blame  on  Penford  for  having  moved, 
than  on  your  memory.  There,  don't  whimper ! 
I  see  you  have  done  your  best ;  and  the  kind- 
ness of  your  good  father  and  his  dame  will  pre- 
vent my  being  angry  with  you :  only  don't 
speak  so  boldly  next  time  of  your  knowledge 
as  to  roads,  and  stay  quietly  here  whilst  I  ride 
to  the  top  of  that  hill  and  look  around. — I  am 
very  sorry  I  could  not  procure  you  an  easier 
conveyance,  or  a  surer  guide;  and  you  are 
weary,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mabel.  "  Once 
reach  Penford,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you 
a  chaise  and  female  attendant  for  the  rest  of 
the  way.'* 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  regret ;  but  do 
not  heed  my  weariness — only  think  of  my 
anxiety  to  proceed." 
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'*  I  know  where  we  are  now/'  he  said,  re- 
turning from  the  survey.  "  We  have  gone  too 
far  to  the  right ;  but  having  done  so,  we  had 
better  keep  on  our  way  to  Salfield  than  re- 
trace our  steps  to  Penford. — Yet  you  require 
rest,  and  must  have  it,  as  well  as  the  horses.  I 
will  claim  hospitality  for  you  at  a  cottage 
near  :  the  owner  is  a  misanthrope  and  some- 
thing of  a  churl ;  but  his  son  has  a  kind 
and  noble  heart.     Follow  me  1" 

"  Take  the  horses  to  that  shed,  and  I  will 
see  about  providing  for  their  wants,"  was  his 
order  to  the  boy,  when,  some  time  after,  he 
lifted  Mabel  from  her  saddle,  and  marshalled 
her  up  a  neat  gravel  walk,  through  a  taste- 
fully arranged  garden,  to  the  door  of  a  small 
but  pretty  cottage. 

"  Come  in  !"  said  a  rather  ungracious  voice, 
in  answer  to  the  strokes  of  his  stick,  for  bell 
or  knocker  there  was  none.  Visitors  were  rare 
and  unwelcome. 

Without  further  parely,  the  young  man  en- 
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tered  the  room  with  the  weary  Mabel  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  bade — "  good  morning"'"'  to 
the  owner  of  the  cottage,  who  turned  round 
at  their  entrance,  showing  a  tall  thin  figure 
greatly  bent,  and  a  countenance  deeply  lined 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  for  my  intrusion,  sir ; 
but  this  lady  is  very  weary,  as  are  our  horses. 
I  hope  I  am  not  too  bold  in  requesting  rest  and 
refreshment,  that  we  may  pursue  our  journey." 

His  host  drew  up  his  bent  figure  to  its  full 
height,  looked  sternly  on  Mabel  and  her  con- 
ductor, whilst  a  momentary  flush  came  on  his 
sunken  cheek,  and  then  answered  scornfully, 

"  Rest  and  refreshment  for  the  youth  who 
keeps  his  word  as  others  keep  it — who  pays 
his  debts  as  others  pay.  Oh,  certainly  !  we 
will  spread  a  splendid  board  with  costly  viands 
— silver  vessels  ;  and  liveried  menials  shall  at- 
tend. We  owe  you  such,  and  our  thanks  be- 
side, not  only  for  honouring  our  humble  roof 
with   your   presence    once   again,   but   for   so 
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prizing  our  hospitality  as  to  bring  another  to 
partake  of  it." 

Mabel  shrank  back  at  the  bitter  taunt ;  but 
the  young  man  answered  boldly,  though  colour- 
ing at  the  insult, 

"  I  will  not  resent  your  words,  sir,  for  your 
noble  son's  sake,  and  because  there  may  ap- 
pear to  the  suspicious  some  reason  for  the 
sarcasm.  I  am  in  your  debt ;  nor  have  I  yet 
the  means  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Your  son  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  still  the  wish  and  intention  so  to 
do." 

"  Ay,  my  son  is  a  wise  young  man — wiser 
than  an  old  greybeard  like  myself;  he  be- 
lieves all  the  tales  that  are  told  him.  Would 
that  he  were  here,  or  I  knew  where  !"  he  added 
with  emotion,  forgetting  the  presence  of  his 
guests  and  answering  his  own  thoughts. 

"  I  would  indeed  that  he  were  here,  sir  !  He 
would  believe  me  when  I  say  that,  wrecked 
and  nearly  lost,   I   have  but  just  set   foot   in 
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England.     Through  this,  and  this  alone,  am 
I  still  your  debtor.""* 

"  A  romantic  tale  !"  remarked  his  host  with 
a  sneer. 

''  A  true  one,  sir  ;  but  I  ask  no  hospitality 
for  myself  from  one  who  doubts  my  word  : — 
only  grant  this  lady  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
I  will  instantly  leave  the  house  :  she  can  pay  for 
the  aid  requested." 

*'  Would  you  make  my  house  a  hostel  —  me 
its  landlord,  that  you  speak  of  payment  ?" 
questioned  his  host  in  wrath.  "  I  heed  not 
the  loss  of  the  paltry  sum  lent  to  you  by  my 
son  ;  I  only  speak  of  the  promise  made  and 
broken."" 

"  Unavoidably  broken,  sir,"  replied  the 
young   man  warmly. 

"  Of  course  I"  he  observed  sarcastically. 

"  Take  this  ! — I  owe  you  more — far  more ; 
and  then  let  us  go !"  said  Mabel,  presenting 
her  purse  to  Robert  Foreman. 

"  I  will  willingly  take  as  a  loan  enough  to 
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free  myself  from  so  galling  a  debt,  having  no 
fear  that  you  will  mock  my  poverty,  or  doubt 
my  wish  to  reimburse  you. — Here,  sir,  is  the 
sum,  and  with  interest,''  turning  to  his  host ; 
but  his  host  heeded  him  not — at  that  mo- 
ment he  thought  only  of  Mabel. 

''  Who  are  you,  who  are  thus  liberal  ?"  he 
asked  abruptly,  bending  his  scrutiny  upon 
her. 

"  Mabel  Conyers,"  she  replied,  shrinking 
timidly  back,  forgetting  her  intended  conceal- 
ment at  his  impatient  question. 

"  Mabel  Conyers  !  —  my  sister  !"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  springing  to  her  side.  "  No 
wonder  that  I  thought  of  my  early  home 
and  my  childhood's  friends  when  I  looked  on 
you  !" 

"  My  brother  ?  my  long-expected  brother  ? 
— they  said  you  were  no  more  !  Do  not  de- 
ceive me." 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you !  My  life  was 
sought,  but  the  plans  of  the  wicked  failed.     I 
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am  Philip  Conyers,  though  known  for  years 
as  Robert  Foreman  !" 

"  Mabel  Conyers  !"  repeated  their  host  in 
a  tone  that  made  them  start :  "  the  daughter 
of  Philip  Conyers  of  the  Grange?  Speak, 
girl !"  he  continued  fiercely. 

"  Yes,  sir,*"  replied  Mabel,  clinging  to  her 
newly-found  brother  for  protection. 

"Ha!  his  children  —  his  children  beneath 
my  roof  asking  for  aid  and  shelter  !  Do  you 
know  of  whom  you  ask  it  ?  Of  him  whom 
your  father  wronged,  refusing  to  pay  that 
which  he  owed,  daring  an  appeal  to  law  when 
his  honour  had  been  relied  on. — Honour  !  it 
is  an  empty  name  that  the  base  use  to  gild 
their  evil  deeds !" 

"  You  wrong  my  father  !  —  I  will  stand 
surety  for  his  honour — never  tarnished,  never 
doubted  !  Make  your  claim,  Mr.  Elton,  and 
I  will  engage  that,  if  just,  it  shall  be  satisfied," 
said  the  young  man  proudly. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Elton  —  his  father  ?""  asked 
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Mabel  wildly,  stepping  forward  in  her  eager- 
ness. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Elton  ! — I  am  his  father,  Mabel 
Conyers !"  he  answered  sternly.  "  What 
would  you  say  to  me  ?  Would  you  boast  how 
you  twined  your  snares  around  him  ? — how 
you  held  him  in  your  bonds — then  threw  him 
off,  as  your  father  threw  aside  the  friend  of 
years  when  poverty  came  on  him  ? — You  start ! 
turn  pale  !  Where  is  my  boy  ?''  grasping  her 
arm  : — "  speak  girl !  lest  I  lay  my  curse  upon 
you  !" 

"  Oh,  no  I  no  ! — do  not  that ! — but  go  with 
me  to  save  him." 

"  Save  him  ! — where  is  he  ?  Clasp  not  your 
hands,  and  look  not  thus  ! — where  is  my  son  ?''"' 

"  In  prison  ! — on  the  charge  of  murder  !" 

He  let  go  her  arm,  starting  back  in  horror. 

"  Whose  murder .?""  he  demanded  wildly. 

"  My  fond  father's  !" 

"  Your  father  ! — my  father !  Mabel,  is  this 
true  P''  questioned  her  startled  brother. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  Alas  !  too  true  !" 

"  Good  Heavens  ! — then  I  come  back  too 
late  ! — ^he  will  not  hear  my  repentance — he  will 
not  bless  me  !  Perhaps  he  died  in  wrath,"  ex- 
claimed the  horror-stricken  son,  leaning  against 
the  mantel-piece  for  support. 

"  No,  no  ! — he  left  his  blessing  for  you  ! — 
he  bade  me  give  it,  and  say  how  he  had  longed 
for  your  return." 

"  Philip  Conyers  dead  ! — laid  in  the  silent 
grave !  Then  ends  my  enmity ;  I  war  but 
with  the  living,"  said  Mr.  Elton,  more  moved 
than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  And  murdered  ? — did  you  say  murdered, 
Mabel  ?"  asked  her  brother. 

«  Yes  !" 

"Where.?" 

"  On  the  high-road — at  night.*' 

"  To  perish  thus  ! — my  kind  and  honourable 
father  to  die  a  dog's  death  I  He  shall  have 
justice  done  upon  his  slayers !  Who  is  ac- 
cused.? —  did  you   not   say   that   harsh   man's 
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son  ?  If  guilty,  there  shall  be  justice  done, 
though  I  owe  to  him  my  life.  Look  to  it,  sir!'* 
exclaimed  the  excited  youth,  waving  his  arm 
threateningly  towards  Mr.  Elton. 

"  But  he  is  not  guilty  !  Tell  me,  girl,  that 
be  is  not  guilty,  and  I  will  bless  you !"  gasped 
the  agitated  father,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
bending  before  her  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
appeal.  "  Do  not  say  that  he  avenged  my 
wrongs :  if  so,  the  sin  must  rest  upon  my  head — 
it  was  my  doing  !" 

"  He  is  not  guilty  !"  said  Mabel  firmly,  nay 
proudly. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  I  bless  you  for  the 
words  !"  exclaimed  his  father. 

"  Is  this  true,  or  the  delusion  of  love  ?"  de- 
manded her  brother  sternly. 

"  It  is  true !"'  placing  her  hand  in  his. 
'*  Mark  !  this  hand  shakes  not  while  I  speak — 
Edward  Elton  is  innocent !" 

"  You  deserve  his  love ! — Heaven  bless  you 
both  !"  said  Mr.  Elton,  taking  her  hand,  whilst 
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his  tears  fell  unheeded.  '*  Shame  upon  me 
that  I  could  doubt  my  noble  son  !  I  should 
have  known  him  better !"" 

"  Who  is  the  murderer,  then  ?"  asked  Philip 
Conyers. 

"  Mr.  Durnsford." 

"  Durnsford  !"  shouted  both  gentlemen  at 
once. 

"  He  who  poisoned  my  youthful  mind, 
teaching  me  to  judge  harshly  of  my  father — 
sowing  dissension  between  us  in  secret — play- 
ing the  moderator  in  public — urging  my  proud 
spirit  to  rebellion  till  I  fled  !  — he  who,  I  doubt 
not.  bribed  the  highwaymen  who  sought  my 
life  !"  exclaimed  Philip  Conyers. 

"  He  who  professed  to  be  my  friend  when 
others  wronged  me — who  pointed  out  my  in- 
juries, and  supplied  the  means  for  flight — who 
accused  your  father  of  dishonour.  Can  it  be 
that  he  deceived  me  ? — that  he  was  the  evil- 
doer, not  the  wife  of  my  affection  —  not  the 
friend  of  my  youth  ? — and  that  my  own  pride 
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was  fellow-worker  with  his  deceit  ?  If  so,  what 
years  of  misery  do  I  not  owe  him  !  — But  did 
you  say  that  my  boy  was  in  prison,  charged 
with  the  murder  ?" 

*'  He  is !  False  men  swear  against  him, 
and  your  letter  is  brought  to  corroborate  the 
charge.  He  is  without  friends,  suspected  and 
deserted  :  oh  !  haste  to  save  him  !" 

"  Think  not  his  father  will  delay." 

"  Nor  the  friend  who  owes  him  his  life,"  said 
Philip  Conyers.  ''  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  spoke 
too  harshly."" 

"  The  error  rests  with  me,"  interposed  Mr. 
Elton.  "  I  blush  for  my  taunts  and  suspi- 
cions;" extending  his  hand,  which  the  young 
man  shook  with  warmth. 

"  Was  there  no  other  concerned  with  Durns- 
ford  ? — my  father  was  a  strong  man." 

"  There  was  another, — one  who  has  lately 
passed  for  my  brother;  but  his  real  name,  I 
believe,  is  Hudson,  or  Wildfire,  the  noted 
highwayman.*^ 
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"Hudson! — the  name  of  the  woman  who 
nursed  me  and  my  child  at  Durnsford's  bid- 
ding," remarked  Mr.  Elton. 

"  Hudson  !  the  man  who  sought  my  life, — 
I  then  thought,  from  personal  enmity,— I  have 
since  learnt,  hired  by  Durnsford,"  exclaimed 
Philip  Conyers.  Where  are  these  men,  and 
how  is  their  guilt  to  be  proved  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  it  may  not  be  proved,  as  I 
only  know  it  from  their  own  words :  it  was 
from  them  I  fled  with  you."" 

"Then  I  thwarted  my  worst  foe  unknow- 
ingly !  Now,  with  God's  will,  we  shall  clear 
the  innocent  and  convict  the  guilty.  Doubt  it 
not,  sweet  sister.  We  will  forward  to  Wexton 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
more  by  the  way." 

"  We  will  go  together,"  said  Mr.  Elton, 
looking  kindly  upon  Mabel.  "  It  may  be  that 
much,  if  not  all,  the  gloom  of  my  fate  may 
have  been  wrought  by  my  own  hands.  I  could 
not  brook   that  any  should   look  upon  me  in 
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my  altered  fortunes  ;  I  feared  lest  the  finger 
of  scorn  should  point  me  out  as  him  betrayed 
and  wronged  by  wife  and  friend,  —  and  wife 
and  friend  may  be  still  innocent !  Yet  that 
cannot  be  —  I  saw  and  heard  :  this  was  no 
mere  tale  from  fiendish  lips.  —  Let  us  away 
to  save  my  boy,  that  my  letter,  a  sudden  burst 
of  anger,  might  have  undone." 

''  On  !  on  !"  said  Philip  Conyers  with  a  half 
smile  at  his  sister,  as  he  thought  of  her  wild 
injunction,  and  his  own  brilliant  dreams  as 
he  glided  over  the  moonlit  sea,  watching  his 
gentle  charge, — dreams  melted  down  by  one 
single  word  to  a  more  sober,  yet  scarce  less 
lovely  colouring. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Edward  Elton  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
holy  volume  before  him,  as  a  sunbeam  glaring 
in  at  the  small  grated  window  illumined  one 
of  its  most  encouraging  promises.  A  rush  of 
hope  came  across  his  heart  as  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  darkened  room  of  the  sick,  telling  of 
health,  and  life,  and  the  returning  freshness  of 
the  young  spirit.  He  forgot  that  he  was  alone, 
deserted  by  the  few — scorned,  detested  by  the 
many ;  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved  much,  the  father  of  one  whom  he  loved 
still  more ;  he  forgot  that  he  had  received  no 
message  from  her  lips, — that  she  too  might  re- 
gard him  with  hate  or  fear;    he  forgot   that 
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the  evidence  was  strong  against  him, — that  the 
friend  to  whom  he  had  written,  requesting  his 
aid  in  his  defence,  had  paid  no  heed  to  the 
summons,  and  that  he  had  no  means  to  fee  an 
unknown  counsel ;  he  forgot  that  his  father 
had  forbidden  him  to  think  of  Mabel  Conyers, 
the  lovely  star  of  his  dawn  of  life, — that  suspi- 
cion rested  on  that  father's  name,  and  that  he 
dared  not  claim  his  aid  or  sympathy,  lest  he 
should  thus  furnish  a  clue  to  those  who  would 
implicate  him  in  the  murder.  He  thought  of 
none  of  these  things  ;  he  thought  only  of  the 
promise  before  him.  He  was  not  deserted,  not 
desolate  ;  man  might  strive  to  crush  him,  but 
a  mightier  than  man  would  uphold  him. 

He  watched  that  sunbeam  as  it  passed  slowly 
across  his  chamber,  till  it  no  longer  found  ad- 
mission at  the  narrow  window.  He  watched  it 
at  first  with  a  buoyant  spirit,  an  exulting 
hope :  earth  and  heaven  were  to  him  for  a 
time  clothed  in  the  glory  of  anticipated  tri- 
umph.    Then   languor   succeeded   to   the   ex- 
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citement ;  the  colours  sobered — faded  ;  hope 
became  less  exulting,  and  as  the  sunbeam 
passed  away,  and  a  gloom  followed  in  his  un- 
furnished room,  it  required  some  self-control 
to  prevent  his  sinking  into  the  despondency 
which  occasionally  overwhelmed  him.  Present 
danger,  active  suffering,  he  could  have  borne 
bravely ;  but  his  eager  spirit  was  ill  formed  by 
nature  to  support  with  patience  imprisonment 
and  inaction.  Yet  nature  had  been  in  part 
subdued,  his  impatience  rebuked  and  chast- 
ened :  his  despondency  was  not  unchallenged  ; 
he  had  learnt  to  see  errors  in  himself,  unmark- 
ed before,  and  to  be  more  trusting,  more  sub- 
missive. What  was  he,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
empt from  suffering, — that  he  should  rebel 
because  evil  came  upon  him  ? 

The  infirmities  of  the  body  will  check  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul ;  anxiety — and  in  his 
situation  he  could  not  be  without  it — will  work 
a  change ;  confinement  will  bring  lassitude  and 
ill  health  to  those  accustomed  to  activity  ;  and 
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Edward  Elton's  cheek  was  pale  and  thio,  the 
life  was  gone  from  his  eye,  the  smile  from  his 
lip,  and  at  times  the  body  would  have  rule, 
causing  him  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing his  innocence ;  and  thus  he  drooped 
when  the  sunbeam  had  passed  from  his  sight 
and  a  twilight  gloom  succeeded.  He  sat  with 
his  head  bowed  on  his  hands,  and  his  thoughts 
wandering  from  Mabel  to  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Astell,  sir,"  said  the  under-gaoler, 
whom  old  Ned  had  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
touching  his  arm,  for  he  had  not  looked  up  at 
his  entrance. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  a  flush  came  upon 
his  pale  cheek,  but  faded  again  on  the  instant 
as  he  looked  doubtingly  on  his  visitor,  uncertain 
of  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  and  willing  to 
regulate  his  own  manner  by  his.  But  there  was 
nothing  uncertain  in  his  visitor's  address  ;  his 
interest  could  not  be  doubted,  his  friendly  in- 
tentions suspected. 

"  This  is  the  only  place,  Mr.  Elton,  in  which 
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I  should  not  see  you  with  unmingled  pleasure ; 
but  I  trust  in  a  few  days  to  receive  you  at  As- 
tell  Court,  relieved  from  the  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance attending  your  present  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. I  only  returned  last  night,  or  you  would 
have  seen  me  long  before." 

''  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  this 
unlooked-for  kindness  —  this  confidence  in  a 
stranger,  when  many  tongues  and  many  cir- 
cumstances are  against  him,"  replied  the  young 
man,  turning  away  to  conceal  his  emotion  as 
he  grasped  his  visitor's  hand. 

"  You  give  me  more  praise  than  I  deserve, 
Mr.  Elton.  Old  Ned  has  been  with  me  this 
morning  pleading  your  cause  most  eloquently  ; 
staking  his  judgment  of  a  horse  on  your  inno- 
cence, and  asserting  that  Miss  Conyers  enter- 
tains the  same  opinion.  How  could  I  do  other- 
wise than  coincide  with  the  judgment  of  an  old 
groom  and  a  young  lady  ?" 

"  Did  Miss  Conyers  send  a  message,  then  ?" 
inquired  the  lover  eagerly. 
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"  None  by  me.  Did  you  require  a  message 
to  convince  you  of  her  opinion — to  inform  you 
of  her  movements  ?" 

"  I  had  no  right,  sir,  to  expect  a  message 
till  I  was  cleared  even  from  suspicion  of  her 
father's  murder ;  and  I  have  received  none,"  he 
replied,  turning  away  with  a  dulled  look  from 
his  visitor's  scrutiny.  The  name  of  Miss  Con- 
yers  should  not  be  linked  with  mine,  even  in  a 
whisper,  till  I  stand  in  her  presence  free  from 
suspicion  :  of  her  thoughts  or  her  movements 
I  know  nothing,  have  heard  nothing,  since  my 
interview  with  old  Ned  ;  of  which  he  perhaps 
informed  you." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  you,  Mr.  Elton :  I  wish  I 
could.  There  might  then  be  only  imprudence 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Conyers  ;  now  I  fear  there 
may  be  danger." 

"Danger  to  Mabel  Conyers,  and  I  here  a 
prisoner,  powerless,  cooped  up  within  these 
narrow  walls,  unable  to  defend  her !"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  vehemently,  raising  his  arm  as 
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though  to  rend  the  strong  stone  barrier  that 
kept  him  in. 

"  Calm  yourself!  there  may  be  no  danger."" 
"  You  bid  me  be  calm.  It  is  ever  thus  with 
the  old ;  they  are  cold  and  selfish  in  their  age, 
and  then  they  talk  of  the  heat  and  the  folly  of 
the  young,  and  call  themselves  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth.  You  may  be  calm :  you  have 
never  loved  as  I  love  Mabel  Conyers,  and 
known  her  you  loved  in  danger  without  the 
power  of  protecting  her." 

"  Young  man,  be  still  !"*'  said  Mr.  Astell  so- 
lemnly ;  "  stir  not  up  the  passions  of  my  youth, 
that  time  and  prayer  have  hardly  tamed.  Have 
I  never  loved?  Ask  of  the  heart,  whose 
wounds  are  still  unhealed !  read  it  in  my  fur- 
rowed brow  and  sunken  cheek  !  Years — long 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  yet  I  tremble 
at  her  name  !  I  loved  Mabel's  mother  even  as 
you  love  her — and,  it  may  be,  more  passionate- 
ly still.  Who  should  forbid  our  love — who 
stay  our  union  ?      She  should  be  mine !      I 
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would  break  down  every  barrier  that  opposed 
my  wishes!  Should  I  stand  calmly  by,  and 
see  her  given  to  another  ?  I  did  not  stand 
calmly  by,  but  perilled  lives  and  reputations, 
and  wrecked  the  happiness  of  others  !  Where 
is  she  ?  and  what  am  I  ?  She  is  in  the  silent 
grave,  where  there  is  no  love  —  but  neither  is 
there  care  nor  sorrow;  —  whilst  I  live  on  a 
blighted,  withered  trunk,  and  have  thus  stood 
for  years.  There  is  no  second  spring  for  me 
on  earth  :  my  hopes  are  of  another  world  !" 

The  young  man  looked  down,  rebuked  and 
shocked  at  the  emotion  he  had  excited  in  one 
generally  so  calm. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Ask  not  pardon  of  me.  I  erred  as  your- 
self;  I  too  thought  the  aged  were  grown  cold 
and  selfish.  Rather  learn  to  school  your  rash- 
ness," laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  will  endeavour,  sir,"  replied  Edward, 
touched  by  his  manner.  "  But  tell  me  of 
MabeFs  danger." 
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**  Perhaps  little, — perhaps  none.  She  left 
the  Grange  at  night,  and  in  secrecy,  after  a 
violent  scene  with  her  brother,  who  does  not 
bear  the  best  of  characters,  and  is  gone  no  one 
knows  whither.  Old  Ned  fancied  that  you 
might  have  been  informed  of  her  movements, 
whilst  common  report  attributes  her  flight  to 
the  dread  of  being  called  on  to  give  evidence 
which  might  convict  you.  If  so,  the  step  was 
ill  advised,  and  slander  does  not  spare  her 
name." 

"  Good  Heavens !  that  she  should  be  wrong- 
ed, though  but  in  thought,  through  me  !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man  passionately. 

"It  is  but  a  report;  you  may  best  judge 
of  its  truth,"  remarked  Mr.  Astell  more 
coldly. 

"  Mr.  Astell,"  said  the  prisoner,  flushing  at 
his  change  of  manner,  "  if  you  loved  Mabel's 
mother  as  I  love  herself,  you  will  believe  that  I 
would  rather  suffer  a  shameful  death  than  let 
a   doubt   rest  on  her   fair  fame.      It  was  to 
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save  her  from  comment  that  I  declined  stating 
where  I  spent  the  hours  previous  to  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Conyers.  From  you  I  will  have 
no  concealment :  you  are  too  honourable  to 
betray  a  confidence  ;  and  if  you  truly  loved 
her  mother,  you  will  protect  her  child.  I  was 
nearly  the  whole  day  lurking  about  the  Grange 
to  speak  once  more  to  Mabel  before  T  sought 
my  father,  never  heeding  how  the  concealing 
branches  tore  my  hands.  At  length  I  spoke 
to  her,  and,  irritated  by  fancied  insults,  used 
expressions  towards  Mr.  Conyers  which,  if 
repeated,  joined  to  the  other  evidence,  might 
be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  my  guilt. 
Note  or  messao^e  have  I  received  none.  I  be- 
lieve  our  interview  was  unknown  to  any  ;  and 
it  is  my  conviction  that  her  own  unbiassed 
judgment  would  have  led  her  to  hold  an  even 
course,  leaving  the  rest  to  Providence.  Who 
shared  her  flight  ?" 

"  She  went  alone,  and  no  trace  has  been  dis- 
covered of  her  course,  though  her  brother,  and 
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her  guardian,  Mr,  Durnsford,  have  been  eager 
in  their  search  for  many  days." 

"  Alone  ? — and  no  clue  ?  Can  he  have  taken 
her  life,  as  he  took  her  father's  ?  But  no ; 
that  could  not  advantage  him,  and  he  loved 
her — if  love  it  could  be  called.  She  would  not 
have  fled  alone, — she  is  too  timid  ; — another 
urged  and  arranged  her  flight : — even  now  he 
may  have  forced  her  to  be  his  ; — and  I  am  here, 
fettered,  caged,  and  she  in  the  murderer's 
hands,  calling  for  succour  which  I  cannot 
give  !^' 

"  Whose  hands  r 

"  Durnsford's." 

*'  Do  you  suspect  him  of  the  murder .?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  But  on  what  grounds .''  He  has  ever 
borne  an  honourable  character." 

"  It  would  have  been  useless  to  tell  others: 
you  may  believe ; — listen  !  Hunted  from  the 
Grange  by  grooms  and  dogs — fearing  my  own 
rashness  should  I  be  caught,  and  the  bringing 
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scandal  on  Miss  Confers,  I  hurried  on  through 
bye-ways,  till,  breathless  and  wearied,  I  threw 
myself  down  in  a  ruined  shed  and  slept  for 
many  hours.  I  was  surprised  and  alarmed, 
whilst  pursuing  my  journey  early  the  following 
morning,  to  see  the  squire's  horse  grazing  by 
tbe-road  side  near  Tanner's  quarry.  Not  far 
off  lay  his  master.  He  knew  me  on  the  instant, 
grasping  my  hand  with  all  his  former  kind- 
ness. I  would  have  gone  for  aid  ;  but  he  bade 
me  stay  beside  him,  signifying,  for  he  spoke 
with  difficulty,  that  human  aid  would  be  in 
vain.  I  supported  him  in  my  arms,  wiping 
the  dew  from  his  brow.  His  voice  was  low, 
and  his  words  broken ;  but  his  senses  wandered 
not.  Rude  words  had  been  exchanged  at  our 
last  meeting,  and  his  first  sentence  was  regret 
for  the  circumstance. 

'' '  I  am  sorry  for  what  passed  bet\^een  us  ;  I 
was  worked  on  by  another, — you  will  forgive. 
The  thought  has  pressed  upon  me,  and  I 
prayed  that  I  might  live  to  speak  to  you,  or  to 
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my  child.     My  poor  Mabel !    I  give  her   to 
your  love :  cherish   her  for  my  sake  and  for 
hers ! — tell  her  I  bless  her  in  my  dying  hour. 
I  had  hoped  to  see  my  boy,  too ;  but  God  wills 
it  not,  and  I  do  not  murmur.     I  paid  too  little 
heed  to  my  ways  while  in  health  and  strength. 
Hearken  to  the  dying  !     Put   not  off  repent- 
ance ;  seek  your  God  while  young.     The  hor- 
rors of  the  last  few  hours  ! — the  good  omitted, 
and  the  evil  done,   rose  up  in  terrible  array. 
The   body   tortured,    and   the  thoughts    con- 
fused !    the  Evil  One    calling  for  his  victim, 
and  mocking  at  his  broken  prayers.     A  night 
of  terror  words  cannot  describe  !     But  it   is 
past.     I  hope  now — humbly  hope,  trusting  in 
Him  who  died  to  save.     I  prayed  that  I  might 
live  to  give  my  Mabel  to  your  care,  and  God 
grants  the  mercy.     My  blessing  upon  her  and 
you  !  —  you  will  be  kind  to  all  I  cared  for.     I 
die  in  peace  with  all,  forgiving  my  murderers, 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven/ 

"  '  Murderers  !'  I  exclaimed,  for  till  then  I 
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had  only  thought  of  his  having  been  thrown 
from  his  horse :   '  who  were  they  ?'     His  last 
words   had   been    uttered   with  difficulty,   and 
interrupted  by  groans,  whilst  his  pressure  of  my 
hand  had  become  more  feeble.     He  looked  up 
as  I  repeated  the  question,  and  his  lips  moved. 
I  bent  down  to  catch  the  words, — I  fancied  I 
could  distinguish  Durnsford ;  but  there  came 
a  rattling  in   the  throat,  and  I  dare  not  aver 
that  he  was  named.     '  Durnsford  !  did  you  say 
Durnsford  r    I    demanded.     The  eyes    lit    up 
again  for  an  instant; — I  thought  the  head  bowed 
in  assent,  whilst  his  hand  grasped  mine  more 
firmly  ;  but  he  could  not  speak.     A  glaze  came 
over  his  eyes  ; — he  started  as  at  a  sharper  pang, 
and  fell  back  in  my  arms  with  a  deep  groan. 
I  called  on  him  to  speak,  if  but  one  word  ; — it 
was   in  vain  ! — the  glazed    eyes   turned  not — 
the  hand  stifi'ened  in  my  grasp,  and  the  head 
fell  forward.     I  called  for  succour,  but  none 
came !   I  felt  for  the  beating  of  his  heart,  but 
it  was  still  !     I  knevr  not  till  he  was  o^one  how 
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I  had  loved  him.  I  would  not  believe  him 
dead.  With  the  wild  idea  that  a  surgeon 
might  yet  avail,  I  laid  the  body  on  the  bank 
and  ran  towards  Mr.  Horton's.  I  heard  a 
noise  behind  me,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  looked 
not  back — never  guessed  I  was  pursued,  till, 
on  endeavouring  to  rise  after  a  stunning  fall, 
I  saw  Dawkins  beside  me,  who,  aided  by  an- 
other, seized  and  bound  me  before  I  was  aware 
of  his  intention.  My  entreaties,  my  expla- 
nations were  unheeded,  and  I  was  dragged  to 
the  Grange  amidst  the  jeers  and  the  execrations 
of  the  furious  crowd.  The  assertion  that  I 
admitted  my  guilt  was  a  lie  —  the  lie  of 
revenge  for  having  thwarted  Dawkins  in  dis- 
honest dealing.  So  faint  was  the  whisper,  that 
I  do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  publicly 
charging  Mr.  Durnsford  with  the  crime,  what- 
ever may  be  my  own  opinion  ;  but  I  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  his  holding  Miss  Conyers  in  his 
power.  To  have  fled  without  his  knowledge  I 
believe  impossible,  for  he  is  one  who  sees  or 
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divines  everything.  I  entreat  you,  therefore — 
would  I  could  do  it  myself! — to  seek  her,  and 
rest  not  till  you  have  found  her." 

"  Depend  on  this  :  I  will  not  hesitate,  though 
some  may  say  I  have  no  right  to  interfere,  not 
having  been  her  father's  friend.  I  have  the 
right  of  love,  of  justice,  of  humanity  ;  and 
every  inquiry  shall  be  made.  It  is  dreadful  to 
believe  Durnsford  the  murderer — his  friend  for 
years !  I  never  liked  the  man,  yet  could  bring 
no  charge  against  him  ;  and,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, he  served  one  I  highly  valued.  If  I  had 
any  clue **' 

"  Consult  Martha  Wilford,"  said  the  pri- 
soner abruptly  :  "  she  foretold  something  of 
this,  and  professed  an  interest  in  Miss  Conyers 
and  myself." 

"  And  why  should  Martha  Wilford  take  an 
interest  in  you  ?""  asked  Mr.  Astell,  turning  a 
keen  look  on  the  speaker. 

"  That  is  a  mystery  which  she  refused  to 
explain;   for  rescuing  her  cat  from   the  dogs 
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could  scarcely  account  for  her  good  will.  She 
commanded  rather  than  requested  my  presence, 
and  insisted  on  reading  my  fate,  as  she  termed 
it.  How  she  gained  her  knowledge  of  my  past 
life,  (a  knowledge  acquired  by  myself  but  a 
short  time  previous,)  I  cannot  tell :  but  should 
her  knowledge  of  the  future  prove  equally  cor- 
rect, I  may  yet  be  recompensed  for  my  present 
anxiety.  She  spoke  of  some  secret  foe,  whom 
I  took  to  be  Durnsford,  and  bade  me  apply  to 
you  in  case  of  need." 

'*And  why  did  you  not?  I  bade  you  do 
the  same.'' 

*'  You  were  absent,  sir  ; — and,  charged  with 
such  a  crime,  I  felt  delicate  in  applying  to  a 
stranger." 

"  That  is,  you  were  proud,  and  waited  for 
me  to  renew  the  offer,  whilst  I  knew  not  how 
much  you  required  my  aid.  Martha  Wilford's 
conduct  has  been  singular.  The  day  before 
you  came  to  Astell  Court,  she  crossed  me  in 
my  walk, — spoke  of  dangers  threatening  Miss 
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Conyers  and  yourself,  and  called  on  me  to 
protect  you  if  the  need  should  arise.  She 
knew  her  influence  over  me,  from  the  part  she 
played  in  my  early  history ;  she  knew,  too, 
my  feelings  towards  the  child  of  her  whom  I 
had  loved  :  but  she  refused  to  assign  any  other 
reason  for  her  interest  in  you,  than  your  being 
an  object  of  regard  to  Mabel  Conyers.  Your 
likeness  to  a  lost  friend  struck  me  at  our  first 
meeting;  but  I  know  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Elton.  There  is  a  report  of  a  letter  from 
your  father,  in  wliich  he  accuses  Mr.  Con- 
yers of  dishonourable  conduct,  and  urges  you 
to  avenge  the  injury." 

"  The  letter  does  accuse  Mr.  Conyers  ;  but 
those  who  would  implicate  Mr.  Elton  in  the 
murder  do  him  wrong.  I  know  not  to  what 
my  father  alludes,  and  doubt  not  that  he 
wrote  under  some  misapprehension,  since  Mr. 
Conyers,  as  well  as  yourself,  knew  no  one  of  my 
name.  It  is  strange  that  all  I  meet  should 
be  struck  with  some  resemblance  which  no  one 
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explains  :  even  Mr.  Durnsford's  first  look  I 
fancied  one  of  hate,  surprise  —  almost  fear, 
but  it  so  instantly  changed  that  I  have  some- 
times doubted  my  own  sight." 

"  Has  your  father  always  borne  the  same 
name  ?"  asked  Mr.  Astell  thoughtfully. 

"  Since  my  recollection.  If  you  ask  this  in 
reference  to  the  report  I  know  to  be  abroad, 
of  my  father's  having  committed  forgery,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  1  cannot  and  will  not 
believe  it." 

"  Of  course  his  appearance  will  disprove  the 
report." 

"  He  will  not  appear  unless  I  should  be 
acquitted." 

"  Why  so  .^"  asked  Mr.  Astell  gravely. 

"  Because  suffering  and  wrong  have  made 
him  shun  his  fellow  men  ;  and  I  will  not,  by 
forcing  him  from  his  retirement,  subject  him 
to  the  contumely  of  those  who  condemn  us 
both  unheard.  He  will  not  hear  from  me  till 
I  have  been  condemned  or  acquitted." 
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Mr.  Astell  looked  steadily  at  the  young 
man's  flushed  cheek  and  indignant  bearing. 
The  scrutiny  was  satisfactory. 

"  Is  this  kind  to  your  father  ?"  he  asked  in 
a  more  friendly  tone.  "  His  advice  might 
assist  you — his  presence  silence  the  clamour 
against  himself, — his  sympathy  would  support 
you." 

"  It  may  not  be  wise,  sir,  as  far  as  my  own 
safety  alone  is  considered ;  but  I  mean  it 
kindly.  My  father  is  not  as  other  men.  I  will 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  sympathy, — and  none 
can  tell  what  that  sympathy  would  be  to  me, 
who  have  not  been  as  desolate, — compel  him 
forth  among  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  recalling 
the  agonies  of  long  past  years.  If  condemn- 
ed," and  his  voice  faltered,  "  I  had  intended  to 
leave  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  ; — but  I 
have  no  friend,  —  none  will  hold  communion 
with  a  reputed  murderer." 

"  Say  not  so  !  You  must  look  on  me  as  a 
friend,    and   let   me   advise    as   a   friend.       Is 
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it  true,  as  I  hear,  that  you  have  engaged  no 
legal  aid  ?" 

"  It  is  true.'' 

"  And  why  is  this  ?" 

"  Because,  save  my  father,  I  stand  alone  on 
the  earth.  He  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men  and 
the  deeds  of  their  hands  can  bring  my  inno- 
cence to  light,  if  it  so  please  Him  :  if  not,  I 
must  submit  to  His  will.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
die  a  death  of  shame,  for  the  murder  of  one 
whom  I  would  have  risked  life  to  save,  for  his 
own  and  his  sweet  child's  sake  ! — to  leave  my 
memory  so  branded  with  the  guilt,  that  even 
she  may  not  weep  my  death  ! — My  poor  fa- 
ther, too  ! — what  will  he  say  ? — And  all  this 
when  life  was  opening  out  so  bright  before 
me  !*" — hiding  his  face  with  his  hands  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  whilst  the  listener's  lip  qui- 
vered, and  his  eye  dimmed  as  he  gazed  upon 
him. 

"  Yes,  God  will  shield  the  innocent ;  but  He 
works  through  means,  and   such  should  men 
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employ,  asking  His  blessing  on  them.  You 
must  have  counsel." 

"  It  cannot  be,  sir." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"I  have  no  means  to  fee  one;  and  justice 
must  be  bought,"  replied  the  prisoner  bitterly. 
"  No  wonder,  since  even  friendship  will  not 
act  without  fine,  shining  gold  !" 

"  And  fine,  shining  gold  shall  not  be  want- 
ing," said  Mr.  Astell  warmly.  *'  Have  you 
applied  to  any  one  .'^" 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Carswell  on  my  first  com- 
mittal, thinking  that,  if  unable  to  act  himself, 
he  would  at  least  advise,  since  he  professed 
gratitude  for  a  slight  service,  and  pressed  me 
to  visit  town,  offering  to  advance  my  wishes 
if  I  chose  to  study  the  law.  It  was  to  his 
house  I  was  proceeding  when  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Conyers  delayed  my  journey.  I 
have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter ; — yet  he 
called  himself  my  friend  !" 

"  You  shall  have  gold  and  a  friend — a  zeal- 
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ous  friend  !'*  replied  Mr.  Astell  with  friendly 
warmth.  "  You  must  not  refuse  me : — I  should 
do  it  for  mere  justice,  were  I  not  interested  by 
your  own  conduct,  and  your  likeness  to  my 
lost  friend," 

"  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner  ; 
but  the  faltering  voice  and  glistening  eye  told 
his  thanks  more  eloquently  than  words. 

"  This  likeness  is  very  strange :  it  has  some 
mystical  power  to  win  friends  and  foes,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause. 

"  It  is  strange ;  and  all  who  acknowledge  it 
knew  him,  whose  death  I  have  never  ceased 
to  deplore,^'  observed  Mr.  Astell. 

Both  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  and  in  the  heed- 
lessness of  abstraction  which  so  frequently  leads 
to  unconscious,  and  merely  mechanical  action, 
Mr.  Astell  took  up  a  sketch  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, uncovering  by  the  movement  a  curiously 
wrought  pencil-case  that  lay  beneath.  His  eye 
fixed  upon  it ;  he  seized  and  examined  it  in 
every  part,   his  countenance   showing  sudden 
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changes,    whilst    the   hands    shook   that   held 
it. 

"  Whose  is  this .?"  he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Mine,  sir,"    replied  Edward,  surprised  at 
his  emotion. 

"  Yours  ?     How,   and  from  whom  did  you 
obtain  it  .^'' 

"It  was  given  me  by  my  father  when  a  boy, 
in  compliance  with  my  importunities." 

"  But  from  whom  did  he  obtain  it  ^^ 

"  Really,  Mr.  Astell,  these  are  strange  ques- 
tions, asked  in  a  strange  manner;  and  more, 
I  cannot  answer  them  precisely.  I  found  the 
pencil-case  among  some  rubbish  whilst  ransack- 
ing a  drawer  which  I  was  not  justified  in  ex- 
amining. Delighted  with  my  discovery,  I  took 
it  to  my  father,  who  said  it  had  been  given  to 
him  by  my  godfather ;  but,  since  he  who 
gave  it  had  betrayed  and  wronged  him,  the 
bauble  had  become  hateful  in  his  sight.  He 
would  have  crushed  it ;  but  I  pleaded  so  strong- 
ly for  its  possession,  that  at  length  he  yielded. 
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on  condition  it  should  never  meet  his  eye  again. 
He  thought  it  had  been  destroyed  long  before, 
and  only  spared  it  then  to  avoid  prolonging  an 
agitating  discussion.  But  you  are  ill,  Mr.  As- 
tell.     Shall  I  call  assistance  ?" 

"  Good  Heavens  !  then  he  lives  !""  exclaimed 
Mr.  Astell,  without  heeding  his  remark.  "  I 
was  not  deceived  in  the  resemblance.  Your 
father  is  " 

"  Who  ?''''  questioned  the  young  man,  holding 
his  breath  lest  he  should  lose  the  name. 

"  The  friend  of  my  youth,  Allan  Beau- 
champ." 

"  Of  Beauchamp  Park  r 

"  The  same." 

"  And  that  portrait  in  the  haunted  room .?" 

"  Your  mother ;  and  you  are  my  godson, 
Allan  Astell  Beauchamp ;""  and  he  wept  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder.  "  I  never  thought  to 
have  wept  again,"'  he  said  after  a  time,  raising 
his  head,  and  looking  kindly  on  the  prisoner. 
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who  had  sought  to  soothe  his  emotion.  "  But 
then,  I  never  hoped  to  hear  such  words,  to 
look  on  my  friend's  child,  to  hear  that  my 
friend  himself  still  lived.  Tell  me  all.  Why 
did  he  fly  from  those  who  loved  him  ?  from  his 
friend,— his  wife  .^" 

"  He  believed  both  false." 

"  Ha  !  How  should  he  do  that  ?  He  is 
still  fondly  remembered  by  us  both."" 

"  Does  my  mother  live,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  in  seclusion  ;  and  lately,  in  ill 
health.  Against  every  persuasion  she  would 
visit  Beauchamp  Park,  where  the  appearance 
of  a  stranger  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
my  friend  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness.'' 

"  Then  I  held  my  mother  in  my  arms,  and 
knew  it  not  I  Yet  the  beauty  of  that  portrait 
has  been  with  me  ever  since.  But  my  father 
only  told  me  of  false  friends,  the  giver  of  this 
gift  one  of  the  falsest  V 

•*  I    did    him  no    wrong,   save  through    my 
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rashness:  but  there  was  a  mystery  connected 
with  his  sudden  flight  which  I  could  never  fa- 
thom.    Tell  me  what  you  know." 

Edward  did  tell  him  all  he  knew,  all  that 
his  father  had  revealed  ;  and  Mr.  Astell  listen- 
ed in  fixed  attention:  but  still  the  mystery 
was  only  in  part  explained. 

"There  must  have  been  treachery  some- 
where; but,  as  your  father  gave  no  names, 
there  is  still  much  that  I  cannot  comprehend. 
Mabel  Duncombe  was  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  cou- 
sin. I  had  long  loved  her,  and  my  regard  was 
returned;  but  we  loved  in  secret,  for  I  had 
then  no  fortune,  and  her  brothers,  worldly  men, 
with  fierce,  ungovernable  tempers,  insisted  on 
her  marrying  Mr.  Conyers.  Too  timid  to  re- 
fuse, yet  loving  me  too  well  to  consent,  the 
point  remained  undecided.  Your  father  left 
his  home  on  urgent  business,  as  you  know. 
Indignant  at  oppression,  touched  by  suffering, 
generous  to  a  fault,  Allan  Beauchamp  would 
have  shared  his  only  remaining  guinea  with  a 
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friend.  It  has  never  been  clearly  understood 
how  he  became  so  much  involved  :  his  uncal- 
culating  generosity,  the  villany  of  agents,  and 
the  dishonourable  conduct  of  some  calling  them- 
selves his  friends,  could  scarcely  explain  it ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  revenge  had  some 
share  in  his  ruin.  Mr.  Gamier,  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  Beauchamp  Park,  had  been  rejected 
by  your  mother ;  and  Mr.  Durnsford  was  also 
suspected  of  having  aspired  to  her  hand.  The 
former  bought  up  as  much  as  in  his  power 
the  claims  of  others  against  him,  pushing  the 
law  himself  to  its  extremest  rigour  :  the  latter, 
after  Beauchamp's  supposed  death,  produced 
a  paper  empowering  him  to  act  in  his  name, 
and  receive  all  monies  due  to  him  in  conside- 
ration of  an  advance.  Why  Durnsford,  whom 
Beauchamp  had  disliked,  was  so  appointed  in 
preference  to  myself  or  some  other  friend,  and 
why  his  wife  was  never  named,  was  one  of  the 
several  strange  circumstances  for  which  no  one 
could  account,  and  which  induced  a  belief  that 
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the  disorder  of  his  aflPairs  had  deranged  his  in- 
tellects. I  have  always  bitterly  regretted  that 
I  did  not  remonstrate  on  his  profuse  expendi- 
ture ;  but  I  was  not  over  prudent  then,  and 
feared  he  might  think  I  wished  to  confine  his 
generosity  to  myself.  I  was  absent  when  he 
departed  for  the  North,  but  returned  suddenly 
to  the  neighbourhood  on  hearing  that  Mabel 
was  to  be  shortly  married  to  Mr.  Conyers.  She 
and  her  brothers  were  staying  at  Beauchamp 
Park,  and,  to  quiet  her  alarm — for,  knowing 
her  brothers'  temper,  she  always  dreaded  a 
hostile  meeting, — I  consented  to  appear  in  dis- 
guise, instead  of  openly,  as  1  had  intended. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  been  dangerously  ill ; 
but,  unwilling  to  alarm  her  husband,  or  cause 
his  return,  knowing  the  importance  of  his 
business,  she  had  concealed  her  indisposition, 
and  still  written  when  scarcely  able  to  hold  a 
pen.  This  may  account  for  the  fancied  con- 
straint and  coldness  of  her  letters.  The  only 
secret   I  had  ever  withheld  from   Beauchamp 
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was  my  love  for  Mabel ;  withheld  at  her  ear- 
nest entreaty,  to  calm  her  fears  lest  it  should 
become  known.  Thus,  liking  the  frank  and 
generous  temper  of  Mr.  Conyers,  he  wished  for 
the  union,  little  thinking  the  misery  it  would 
bring  on  me.  Even  your  mother  guessed  not 
our  love  ;  and  when  I  told  her,  and  implored 
her  counsel,  she  too  wished  that  I  should  not 
then  apply  to  your  father  for  his  aid,  fearing  to 
increase  his  anxieties  and  endanger  his  safety  : 
yet  she  felt  for  and  did  all  she  could  to  serve 
us.  She  urged  Mabel  to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  her  brothers,  or  to  throw 
herself  on  Mr.  Conyers's  kindness  ; — she  offered 
to  speak  to  that  gentleman  herself,  to  bear  her 
refusal  to  her  brothers,  and  submit  to  their  vio- 
lence, if  Mabel  would  engage  to  remain  firm  : 
but  Miss  Duncombe  was  too  timid  for  either — 
she  could  only  weep  and  wring  her  hands ;  and 
fancying  her  brothers  suspicious  of  the  truth, 
she  feared  to  meet  or  admit  me  as  before. 
Your  father  wrote  to  fix  a  day  for  his  return  ; 
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the  Duncombes  talked  of  going,  refusing  to 
leave  their  sister, — and  it  was  understood  that 
they  intended  to  hasten  the  marriage.  There 
was  no  time  to  pause,  and,  maddened  at  the 
thought  of  losing  Mabel,  I  wrote  a  wild  note 
to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  most  earnestly  entreating 
an  interview — a  request  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  granting.  A  case  of  suspected  fever,  and 
your  delicate  looks,  had  induced  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  to  place  you  and  your  nurse,  Martha 
Wilford,  at  a  pretty  cottage  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  grounds  ;  and  it  was  her  daily  custom 
to  go  to  that  cottage,  or  be  met  on  the  way  by 
the  nurse,  in  whom  she  placed  implicit  trust. 
Martha  Wilford  had  received  a  superior  edu- 
cation ;  her  beauty  was  at  that  time  striking, 
and  her  whole  deportment  commanding.  She 
was  not  a  popular  person  ;  but  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  her  attached  to  you  and  your 
mother ;  and  she  had  acquired  the  confidence 
of  Mabel,  having  been  generally  present  at  our 
stolen  meetings.     Mrs.  Beauchamp  met  me  in 
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the  shrubbery,  Martha  Wilford  keeping  watch 
at  her  own  suggestion,  lest  the  Duncombes 
should  burst  upon  us;  they  having  some  sus- 
picion, she  asserted,  of  my  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  With  a  wildness  little  short  of  delirium, 
I  urged  your  mother  to  procure  me  one  more 
interview  with  Mabel,  and  second  my  entreaties 
for  an  elopement,  Mabel's  fears  preventing  a 
more  open  course.  She  had  no  parent  to  whom 
obedience  was  due,  and  her  brothers  sought  the 
match  for  their  own  private  views,  though 
aware  of  her  repugnance.  It  must  have  been 
these  passionate  pleadings,  and  my  as  passion- 
ate expressions  of  gratitude,  that  misled  your 
father ;  but  he  should  have  better  known  his 
angel  wife,  whose  love  still  lives  upon  his 
memory.  Our  parting  was  hurried  by  Mar- 
tha Wilford's  warning  that  some  one  was  ap- 
proaching. I  hope  she  dealt  honestly  with  us. 
That  night  the  bailiffs  took  possession  of  the 
house,    in  virtue  of  a  writ   obtained  by  Mr. 
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Garnier  on  not  very  legal  grounds  : — he  sought 
not  justice,  but  revenge. 

"  Your  mother  sent  to  inform  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, saying  that  my  meeting  with  Mabel 
Duncombe  must  be  postponed ;  but,  in  my 
rashness,  I  heeded  not  the  message,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  had  been  before  agreed  on,  still  re- 
solved to  persuade  her  to  become  the  partner 
of  my  flight,  for  which  everything  was  pre- 
pared. Finding  the  side-door  locked,  I  climb- 
ed in  at  a  window,  and  reached  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ''s  dressing-room,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting ;  but,  unhappily,  I  moved  not  so 
silently  as  to  escape  observation.  Scarcely 
had  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  was  arranging  some 
papers,  recovered  from  her  surprise  at  my 
unexpected  presence,  and  implored  me  to  de- 
part, before  the  Buncombes  rushed  into  the 
room  with  their  swords  drawn,  professing  to 
take  me  for  a  robber.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  step- 
ped between,  or  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  their  fury.     Mabel's  name  was  not  at  first 
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mentioned ;  and  when  others  came,  attract- 
ed by  the  clamour,  they  taxed  your  mother 
with  clandestinely  admitting  visitors  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  thus  givinor  rise  to 
evil  reports,  which,  however,  soon  died  away, 
your  mother's  conduct  having  ever  been  such 
that  no  slander  against  her  could  be  credit- 
ed. It  was  believed  by  most  that  my  visit 
referred  to  the  bailiffs.  The  Duncombes  de- 
parted at  daybreak,  leaving  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
in  her  distress,  and  taking  their  sister  with 
them,  assigning  my  midnight  visit  as  the  rea- 
son :  and  it  was  a  reason,  but  not  as  they 
coloured  it ; — they  knew  too  well  I  loved  their 
sister : — there  had  been  treachery  somewhere, 
and  my  rashness  had  done  evil.  Alarmed  at 
their  fierce  threats,  dreading  lest  I  should 
perish  by  her  brothers'  hands,  or  they  by  mine, 
Mabel  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Conyers,  pro- 
vided they  would  apologise  to  me,  and  pledge 
themselves  that  no  hostile  meetino:  should  take 
place.     They  consented  ;     and  before  she  left 
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the  house,  she  wrote  to  bid  me  farewell,  im- 
ploring me  not  to  seek  her,  as  her  word  was 
passed,  and  an  interview  would  but  increase 
her  grief.  I  was  little  short  of  mad  when 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  my  rashness ! 
Mabel  was  lost  to  me  for  ever  !  My  despe- 
ration might  have  urged  me  to  some  fatal  act, 
had  not  the  state  of  your  father''s  affairs  and 
your  mother''s  anxiety  withdrawn  my  thoughts 
from  myself.  The  bailiff,  grateful  for  some 
former  kindness,  and  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the 
wishes  of  his  employer,  offered  every  civility 
in  his  power  ;  but  still  his  duty  must  be  done. 
With  little  more  than  a  lieutenant's  pay,  I 
could  neither  offer  bail  nor  bond,  but  proposed 
meeting  Beauchamp,  and  persuading  him  to 
secrete  himself  for  a  while  till  matters  could  be 
arranged.  I  was  on  the  point  of  departing, 
when  a  note  was  given  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
the  bearer  of  which  had  returned  immediately 
on  its  delivery.  It  purported  to  come  from  a 
friend  of  Beaucharap's,  and  begged  your  mo- 
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ther  and  myself  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
haste  to  an  obscure  village  in  the  North,  where 
my  friend  lay  dangerously  ill,  unable  to  write 
himself.  It  also  urged  the  strictest  secrecy,  as 
other  writs  were  out  against  him. 

*'  Within  an  hour,  we  were  on  our  road ; 
the  anxious  wife,  to  avoid  delay,  having  for- 
borne to  see  her  child,  contenting  herself  with 
a  note  to  Martha  Wilford,  in  whom  she  placed 
implicit  trust.  On  reaching  the  village  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  and  inquiring  for  Beau- 
champ  under  a  feigned  name  as  desired,  a 
letter  was  delivered,  stating  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  place,  though  still  ill,  but 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  advising  us  to 
wait  his  coming,  and  not  excite  suspicion  by 
inquiries.  We  waited  for  many  days,  and 
then,  hearing  nothing,  retraced  our  steps,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  feeling  anxious  for  her  child,  not 
having  heard  from  the  nurse,  to  whom  she  had 
written.  Little  did  she  imagine  the  tale  that 
would  greet  her  on  her  return !     Beauchamp 
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Park  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gamier  ! — Mar- 
tha Wilford's  life  was  despaired  of ! — her  ill- 
ness caused  by  the  loss  of  the  child  committed 
to  her  charge. 

"  She  said  that  your  father  had  met  her 
and  torn  you  from  her  arms,  in  spite  of  her 
entreaties,  the  evening  after  our  hasty  depar- 
ture. His  violence,  and  the  wildness  of  his 
looks  and  words,  had  so  alarmed  her,  that  she 
had  fainted  ;  and  the  shock  on  recovering,  of 
finding  no  trace  of  parent  or  of  child,  had 
brought  on  fever  and  delirium. 

"  Further  inquiry  proved  equally  vain : 
none  had  seen  Beauchamp  in  the  grounds — 
none  had  seen  him  afterwards.  His  hat  and 
some  clothes  belonging  to  the  boy  were  found 
in  the  river,  and  after  some  days  a  body  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  lost  child.  Thus  all 
believed  that  father  and  son  had  perished  in 
the  stream,  though  from  the  numerous  holes 
it  contained,  and  a  recent  flood,  the  body  of 
the  former  was   not   recovered.     Some   spoke 
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of  the  death  as  accidental ;  but  many  believed 
it  premeditated.  All  endeavours  to  discover 
the  writer  of  the  letters  were  in  vain ;  and 
we  were  doubtful  whether  to  consider  them  the 
warnings  of  a  friend,  or  the  frauds  of  an  enemy. 
The  only  other  information  we  could  obtain 
of  the  movements  of  Beauchanip  after  writing 
to  announce  his  intended  return,  was  afforded 
by  Mr.  Durnsford  and  his  servants.  That 
gentleman  was  indebted  to  him  both  for  sums 
borrowed,  and  the  purchase  of  some  fields ; 
and  these  sums  Beauchamp  had  written  to 
request  he  would  have  in  readiness  on  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  return,  in  his 
letter  to  his  wife,  when  he  would  call  to  re- 
ceive them,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  sell 
him  more  land,  at  an  under  price,  if  he  would 
pay  down  the  purchase-money  on  the  instant. 
He  arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  received 
the  money  already  due,  that  fur  the  new  pur- 
chase, and  a  considerable  sum  beside,  giving 
Durnsford  receipts,  and  making  over  to  him. 
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in  return,  all  the  money  he  could  hereafter 
snatch  from  greedy  creditors.  This  done,  he 
departed,  setting  off  full  speed  towards  Beau- 
champ  Park.  Such  was  the  tale  of  Durnsford 
and  his  servants.  The  receipts  and  the  power 
bore  out  the  statement  of  the  former ;  and  all 
agreed  that  there  had  been  considerable  ex- 
citement in  Beauchamp's  manner,  though  not 
amounting  to  insanity. 

"  There  were  many  mysterious  circumstances 
never  made  clear.  To  what  purpose  the  sums 
thus  procured  had  been  applied,  or  if  applied 
at  all,  remained  a  secret.  Unhappily,  having 
put  off  making  a  will,  no  one  could  legally  in- 
terfere in  the  arrangement  of  his  concerns  with 
Durnsford,  who  could  not  be  called  on  to 
give  an  account,  since  all  secured  belonged  to 
himself;  so  that  whether  little  or  much  was 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  property,  none 
knew.  Mr.  Durnsford  averred  the  former, 
and  showed  papers  in  proof;   but  there  were 
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some  who  doubted.  The  entail  having  run 
out,  Beauchamp  Park  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Mr.  Garnier,  who  always  loudly  asserted 
his  having  been  a  loser;  though  few  believed 
him. 

"  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  settlement  could  not  be 
touched,  and  on  this  she  has  lived  in  seclusion 
ever  since,  removing  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beauchamp  when  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  dangerous  illness  which  followed  her  know- 
ledge of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  child. 
She  had  loved  Beauchamp  with  a  woman's  love 
— the  first  love  of  a  warm  and  noble  heart  ; 
and  though  she  bowed  to  the  stroke,  and  mur- 
mured not  after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  she 
was  never  again  the  brilliant  being  of  her 
early  years.  The  spring-time  of  her  life  was 
gone  !  the  brightness  of  her  spirit  had  depart- 
ed !  Her  time  and  thoughts  were  spent  in 
soothing  suffering  ;  but  her  step  was  not  buoy- 
ant as  of  old,   her  smile  was  not  joyous :  her 
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heart  was  in  the  grave  with  her  husband  and 
her  boy.  How  will  she  bear  the  joyous  news 
that  both  are  living  ? 

"  I  was  assured  that  the  paper  on  which 
Durnsford  acted  was  perfectly  valid ;  but  there 
was  one  rather  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  The  witnesses  were  none  of  Durns- 
ford's  regular  servants,  but  Thomas  and  Mary 
Hudson,  neither  of  whom  bore  a  very  good  cha- 
racter. The  former  was  soon  afterwards  found 
lying  dead  on  a  common  near,  a  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lungs.  That  he  fell  by 
your  father's  hand  I  have  now  no  doubt.  The 
wife  was  insane  for  many  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  could  not  be  questioned. 
Durnsford  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  having 
witnessed  the  deed  Beauchamp's  particular 
request,  considering  that  the  woman's  being 
under  obligations  to  him  would  ensure  the 
secrecy  he  desired.  The  fact  of  their  having 
been  in  the  house  about  the  time  was  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  tale  ;  but,  from  your  father's 
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account,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  paper  was 
not  really  signed  till  some  days  after.  There 
being  neither  will  nor  immediate  heir,  no  one 
was  interested  in  sifting  the  matter ;  and  my 
regiment  being  ordered  abroad  almost  imme- 
diately, I  could  not  make  the  desired  inquiries. 

"  The  death  of  the  possessor  of  Astell  Court 
and  the  two  next  heirs,  by  a  malignant  fever, 
transformed  the  poor  lieutenant  into  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietor :  but  wealth  came 
too  late  to  procure  him  that  for  which  he  still 
pined.  Mabel  Buncombe  had  become  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Conyers ;  and  I  walked  through 
the  stately  halls  where  my  ancestors  had  walk- 
ed of  yore,  with  a  heavy  step  and  a  joyless 
heart.  Its  proximity  to  the  Grange  made 
Astell  Court  of  still  less  value  in  my  eyes. 
What  was  gold  to  me  when  she  could  not  share 
it  ? — what,  a  splendid  house  and  fine  domain, 
when  she  whom  I  had  loved  was  the  bride  of 
another,  and  I  could  almost  see  her  home  from 
my  windows.?     Better  have  continued  poor  ! — 
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the  struggle  to  maintain  the  body  would  have 
subdued  the  torture  of  the  mind.  Thus 
thought  I  in  my  rashness  and  self-will.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  dwelt  with  my  gold — there 
was  no  peace  in  my  heart,  and  life  wasted  on  in 
feverish  idleness. 

"  I  went  to  see  your  mother,  and  was  re- 
buked. She  had  suffered  more,  yet  she  was  a 
blessing  to  all  around  her  :  she  spoke  of  a  Chris- 
tian's duties — of  his  high  hopes,  not  of  earth  ; 
she  pointed  out  my  many  blessings,  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke ;  but  I  saw 
that  her  acts  were  according  to  her  words,  and 
I  grew  thankful  for  the  wealth  which  enabled 
me  to  do  the  like. 

"  I  learnt  that  Mrs  Conyers  rarely  went 
out,  that  her  health  was  failing,  and  that  she 
shrank  from  the  chance  of  our  meeting.  Yet 
we  did  meet — once,  only  once  !  We  entered  a 
narrow  lane  at  opposite  ends;  and  before  I 
could  decide  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  her 
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carriage  was  overturned,  through  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  postilion.  I  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment,  and,  lifting  her  from  the  carriage, 
placed  her  on  the  bank  as  she  motioned.  She 
never  spoke — she  never  raised  her  eyes,  till  I 
handed  her  into  the  righted  carriage ;  and  then 
she  murmured  thanks,  so  brief,  so  low,  no  ear 
but  mine  could  have  distinguished  them.  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  forgotten — she  had  not  dared 
to  look  upon  me.  My  outward  bearing  was 
composed ;  but  wild  thoughts  were  in  my  heart 
the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  long,  long  night, 
and  I  hated  Philip  Conyers  with  a  deadly 
hate  !  The  evil  thoughts  that  were  unchidden 
might  have  been  fashioned  into  acts ;  but  Mar- 
tha Wilford  came  in  secret,  begging  me,  by 
the  love  which  I  had  once  borne  her  mistress, 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  She  would  not 
say  she  had  been  sent,  or  her  coming  sanc- 
tioned, though  I  guessed  it.  She  spoke  of 
Mabel's  sinking  spirits  —  of  her  faihng  health, 
and   she  prayed  me  to  go  if  I  would  not  hasten 
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her  death.  'She  will  not  linger  long,'  she 
added.  I  went ;  but  my  compliance  with  her 
wishes  was  ill  repaid  by  her  connexions. 

"A  right  of  road  across  my  grounds  was 
claimed  and  tried,  purely,  as  I  believe,  to 
annoy  me ;  and  her  husband  and  brothers 
stood  openly  and  eagerly  forward  in  the  contest. 
Convinced  that  justice  was  on  my  side,  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  yield,  feeling  it  to  be  a  personal 
attack,  veiled  under  a  flimsy  show  of  zeal  for 
the  popular  good  ;  yet  I  did  yield  at  Mabel's 
earnest  entreaty,  who  feared  a  collision  between 
me  and  those  connected  with  her.  Martha 
Wilford  came  to  implore  me  to  forbear.  '  She 
was  dying,'  she  said  :  '  it  would  be  her  last  re- 
quest. Could  I  refuse  that .?'  I  could  not  re- 
fuse it ;  my  pride  submitted  to  my  love,  and  I 
gave  up  the  road  to  the  public,  with  some  few 
saving  protests,  but  not  one  word  reflecting  on 
her  husband  or  brothers.  I  did  not  again  ap- 
pear in  the  neighbourhood  till  I  heard  of  her 
death,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child. 
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In  the  grave  there  are  no  marriage  vows, — the 
bonds  of  earth  are  broken  :  she  was  mine 
again  !  By  the  aid  of  Martha  Wilford  I  knelt 
beside  the  dead  ! — I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  I — 
I  held  her  hand  in  mine  I  There  was  no  longer 
guilt  in  my  love.  I  took  her  child  in  my  arms 
and  blessed  it  ; — T  fancied  even  at  that  time 
a  likeness  to  its  mother,  a  resemblance  since 
strikingly  developed,  and,  forgetting  my  en- 
mity to  her  father,  remembering  only  my  love 
for  that  mother,  I  resolved  to  watch  over  and 
protect  her, — to  give  her  a  daughter's  portion 
of  my  wealth, — to  look  upon  her  as  my  child. 
None  but  Martha  knew  of  my  visit. 

"  It  was  years  before  I  returned  to  my  na- 
tive land.  I  had  wandered  over  lonely  wastes, 
— I  had  mingled  in  the  shock  and  strife  of 
men  ;  but  the  spell  of  her  love  was  on  me  still, 
and  I  looked  with  indifference  on  the  charms  of 
others.  I  knew  that  the  little  Mabel  could  be 
nowhere  better  than  with  Miss  Conyers,  and  I 
made  no  attempt  to  see  her,  fearing  to  increase 
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her  father's  unfriendly  feeling.  The  time 
might  come  when  my  wealth  would  enable  me 
to  serve  her  effectually  : — she  should  not,  like 
her  gentle  mother,  be  compelled  to  a  union 
from  which  she  shrank. 

"  I  must  do  Mr.  Conyers  the  justice  to  say, 
I  do  not  believe,  from  what  I  afterwards  learnt, 
that  he  was  aware  of  Mabel's  attachment  to 
me,  though  acquainted  with  my  love  for  her : 
the  brothers  were  too  politic,  and  she  too  timid, 
to  enter  on  the  subject.  Generous  and  hospi- 
table, he  had  no  penetration,  —  none  of  that 
delicacy  of  affection  which  would  enable  him  to 
feel  what  the  multitude  never  see.  He  pro- 
cured all  she  wished  for,  was  sorry  she  looked 
so  sad,  but  attributed  it  to  her  delicate  health. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  he  would  have  interfered 
in  the  law-suit  but  for  others,  who  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  he  was  performing  a  public 
duty.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! — the  passions  of  my 
youth  are  tamed  :  his  child  shall  be  as  my  child, 
and  I  will  pour  no  reproach  upon  her  father. 
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''  I  saw  Mabel  and  yourself !  At  the  same 
instant  suddenly  stood  before  me  the  living 
images  of  the  dead, — of  those  whom  I  had  loved 
the  most.  Thoughts  of  the  past  came  over  me : 
the  affection  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seemed 
claimed  by  the  living.  I  knew  of  your  mutual 
love  from  Martha  Wilford,  who  hinted  that 
it  might  be  crossed :  but  she  told  me  no- 
thing of  your  birth,  and  it  appeared  that 
you  could  not  be  my  godson.  It  mattered 
not ;  you  had  won  upon  me  by  the  likeness 
and  your  conduct  to  Mabel,  and  I  resolved  to 
stand  your  friend.  Confide  in  my  regard  as 
in  that  of  a  parent :  Beauchamp  and  his  wife 
must  not  grudge  me  a  portion  of  your  love, 
and  Mabel  shall  yet  be  yours  ;  I  will  seek  her 
far  and  near,  and  send  messengers  to  your  pa- 
rents. What  a  joyful  meeting  !  Martha  Wil- 
ford shall  be  sought,  too,  though  her  natural 
haughtiness  has  grown  with  time  and  seclusion, 
till  the  only  feeling  strong  enough  to  master  it 
is  her  affection  for  young  Conyers.  She  accuses 
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his  father  of  harshness — anything  rather  than 
blame  her  boy,  as  she  always  terms  him.  I 
suspect  her  of  knowing  more  of  his  movements 
than  she  would  wish  believed,  having  applied 
to  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  myself  for  money  more 
than  once,  asserting  proudly  that  it  was  for 
another,  though  refusing  to  explain  her  words. 
Old  Ned  says  she  has  been  absent  for  weeks. 
This  is  strange,  when  her  favourite  has  re- 
turned, and  she  might  expect  the  reward  of 
all  her  care  —  unless  indeed  the  report  of  her 
death  is  correct.  But  it  is  only  waste  of  time 
to  seek  reasons  for  her  acts ;  they  were  ever 
inexplicable.  I  fear  there  are  some  black 
pages  in  the  history  of  her  life ;  yet,  if  really 
attached,  she  is  capable  of  any  sacrifice  to 
serve  the  object  of  her  affection. — Enough  of 
her  :  now  for  your  legal  advisers." 

Before  Edward  Elton  —  for  so  it  will  be 
better  still  to  call  him — could  thank  his  friend, 
the  door  of  his  cell  again  opened,  and  admitted 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance. 
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"  What  a  cold,  unfeeling  wretch  you  must 
have  thought  me  !'"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
grasping  Edward's  hand.  "  Ay,  I  see  you 
did,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  in  your 
adhesion  to  the  gloomy  deductions  of  your  phi- 
losophical papa,  who  proclaims  all  men  selfish 
and  deceitful.  My  light  spirits  defend  me 
from  such  an  estimation  of  those  I. like,  what- 
ever may  be  my  thoughts  of  man  in  the  gross. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  (and  facts  are  better  than 
theories,)  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  detained  me  in 
Ireland  longer  than  prudence  or  her  imperso- 
nation, my  respected  father,  considered  de- 
sirable ;  but  as  no  one  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  dear  island  I  was  lingering  in  admiration  of 
its  beauties,  I  could  neither  receive  letter  nor 
lecture.  I  was  shocked  at  the  consequence  of 
ray  idleness,  and  positively,  on  the  honesty  of 
a  lawyer,  was  on  my  road  hither  within  half 
an  hour  after  reading  your  epistle,  burdened 
with  such  a  weight  of  advice,  good  wishes,  and 
legal  arguments,  from  ray  good  father,  as  would 
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have  crushed  a  less  buoyant  spirit  to  the  earth. 
I  am  come  down  on  purpose  to  be  your  counsel, 
as  you  requested,  and  intend  thereby  to  ac- 
quire such  fame  as  shall  induce  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  from  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
the  public  weal,  to  hang  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  they  may  put  me  in  his  place.  1 
mean  this  cause  to  bring  me  fame  and  legal 
immortality,  whilst  the  whole  county  will  envy 
you  the  honour  of  being  defended  by  such 
matchless  genius.  There  —  now  you  may  say 
how  delighted  you  are  to  see  me,  and  how 
highly  you  appreciate  the  honour  that  awaits 
you,  whilst  I  take  breath  and  a  seat. — I  beg 
your  pardon — I  thought  Elton  had  been  alone," 
he  added  rather  more  gravely,  on  turning  sud- 
denly round  and  meeting  Mr.  AstelTs  quiet 
smile,  whom  he  had  not  before  observed. 

"  Make  no  apology  !  your  warmth  in  your 
friend's  cause  would  excuse  a  still  less  flattering 
oversight." 

"  Then  you,  too,  are  a  friend  of  Elton's .?" 
inquired  the  stranger  quickly. 
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"  A  real  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Astell. 

"  You  have  already  introduced  yourself  as 
my  future  counsel,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or 
I  would  have  performed  the  office  for  you," 
said  Edward  with  a  smile. 

"  No  impertinence,  Elton,  or  I  will  leave 
you  to  be  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  my 
genius.  This  gentleman  will  excuse  a  few  wild 
words  from  one  who  never  could  be  grave  for 
ten  minutes  together  out  of  a  court  of  justice." 

"  And  there  you  practise  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship, I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Astell, 
smiling.  "Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  rank  in  anticipation ;  and  then,  if  you 
please,  we  will  consult  on  your  friend's  unfor- 
tunate situation.'' 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  Spare  me  from  busi- 
ness for  a  little  time  ;  we  can  discuss  that  here- 
after," replied  young  Cars  well  gaily,  but  turn- 
ing an  inquisitive  look  on  his  friend,  who  an- 
swered its  meaning. 

"  You  need  not  fear  disclosing  any  brilliant 
idea  before  Mr.  Astell ;  he  has  long  been  my 
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father's  friend,  and  came  purposely  to  offer 
means  for  feeing  counsel." 

"  Very  well !  since  you  vouch  for  his  friend- 
ship and  discretion  :  —  Mr.  Astell  will  pardon 
my  hesitation  before  a  fancied  stranger.  As 
for  fee,  you  will  not  offer  it,  Edward.  To 
defend  a  murderer, — a  real  murderer,  without 
one  friend  in  his  favour, — gratis  !  What  disin- 
terestedness !  —  what  integrity  in  the  future 
Chief  Justice !" 

"  Not  without  one  friend, —  and  no  mur- 
derer,'" remarked  Mr.  Astell  rather  gravely. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  very  provoking 
that  you  should  step  forward  just  at  the  last 
to  deprive  me  of  some  part  of  the  merit  of  my 
unparalleled  disinterestedness,"  said  Carswell 
gaily.  "  I  hope  there  is  no  one  else  turning 
round  in  his  favour." 

"  What  fancy  is  this  ?"  asked  Edward  in 
surprise. 

"  A  very  brilliant  fancy.  Look  you,  Master 
Elton,  1  intend  to  fashion  a  beautiful  romance, 
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that  shall  beat  '  Sir  Palmerin,'  '  The  Seven 
Champions,'  and  '  The  Arabian  Nights  '  out  of 
the  field,  and  render  me  as  immortal  as  the 
author  of  '  Goody  Two-shoes.'  This  is  the 
plot : — You  shall  be  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Conyers,  —  Miss  Conyers  the  like  with 
you.  You  need  not  blush  and  protest, — it  is 
only  part  of  the  plot, — I  did  not  say  it  was 
really  so.  There  shall  be  very  strong  evidence 
against  you  ;  but  you  shall  be  cleared  at  the 
last  moment,  wholly  and  solely,  of  course, 
through  the  wonderful  abilities  of  your  coun- 
sel, a  young  barrister  going  his  first  circuit. 
My  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  lady  and 
her  lover,  before  and  during  the  trial,  shall  be 
the  most  inimitable  mingling  of  the  sublime 
and  the  pathetic. — How  do  you  like  my  plot 
so  far  ?  Do  you  think  the  work  will  suc- 
ceed .?" 

"  What  is  your  meaning  in  all  this  ?''  asked 
Elton  eagerly,  yet  turning  away  from  the 
young  barrister's  mischievous  smile. 
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"  My  meaning?  Why,  to  write  an  immor- 
tal romance.     Shall  I  not  do  it  ?" 

"  You  have  a  deeper  meaning :  you  would 
not  indulge  in  idle  raillery  on  such  a  subject, 
at  such  a  time,  if  you  had  not  learnt  something 
that  will  clear  me  from  the  dreadful  charge 
against  me.'' 

'*  There  it  is,  Elton.  In  vain  I  declare, 
*  I  will  be  gay  the  whilst  I  may, — ' 
I  must  be  grave  on  the  bench,  you  know,— -you 
always  persist  that  there  is  some  sentimentality 
under  my  gaiety,  some  reason  for  my  folly. 
Moreover,  you  and  my  father  never  will  be- 
lieve that  I  acquire  knowledge  by  my  incre- 
dible penetration,  but  always  assert  that  I 
have  learnt  what  I  know,  that  some  one  has 
told  me. — It  is  really  very  provoking,  and  very 
derogatory  !"  he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  As- 
tell,  his  twinkling  eyelid  proving  the  truth  of 
his  friend's  assertion,  that  there  was  a  strong 
under-current  of  feeling  beneath  his  gaiety. 
"  They   use   the   silly   and   hackneyed  phrase 
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about  looking  into  a  millstone,  ^yhy,  hun- 
dreds of  the  commonplace  can  look  into  a  mill- 
stone ;  but  I  look  through  it  and  back  again. 
I  can  look  backward  and  forward  too/' 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,''  said  Mr.  Astell,  with  a 
smile  that  was  irrepressible. 

"  That  is  generous,  sir.  I  see  you  and  I 
shall  agree  in  all  things :  so  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  and  shall  consult 
you  about  the  termination  of  my  romance 
Elton  is  a  little  sulky,  I  see, — envious,  I  con- 
clude. Now  this  is  my  difficulty  :  I  suppose 
I  must  end  with  a  marriage,  as  all  those  sort 
of  works  do  ;  but  shall  I  make  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  my  little  tale  marry  Edward  Elton, 
all  blushing  and  pouting  as  he  is  ? — or  shall  I 
make  her  so  struck  with  the  young  pleader, 
even  at  first  sight, — so  enraptured  with  his  wis- 
dom and  gravity,  as  to  transfer  to  him  her 
heart,  and  eventually  her  hand  ?  It  would  be 
hard  if  the  young  counsel  went  without  a 
reward  ; — do  not  you  think  it  would,  sir  ?" 
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"  But  consider,  it  would  be  so  disinterested 
in  the  future  judge  !" 

"  So  it  would  ; — that  settles  the  point.  The 
lady  shall  be  yours,  then,  Elton,  and  I  will 
draw  up  the  settlements, — that  is,  if  she  should 
not  fall  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight.  I  could 
not  say  her  nay  then,  you  know." 

"  Certainly  not  :  in  that  case  I  yield  her  to 
you,"  replied  Elton.  "  But  this  is  scarcely  a 
subject  to  jest  on.  I  may  be  acquitted, — yet  I 
must  ever  regret  her  warm-hearted  father  ;  and 
I  would  I  were  certain  of  her  safety." 

"  Right,  Elton  ;  but  I  should  have  played 
the  woman  if  I  had  not  played  the  fool — and  I 
usually  prefer  enacting  the  latter.  Besides,  I 
owe  you  a  little  spite  for  believing  I  had 
thrown  you  off.  I  am  not  such  a  madcap  as 
you  may  fancy,  Mr.  Astell,  but  a  steady  man 
of  business  when  occasion  requires.  My  fa- 
ther's last  words  were,  *  I  need  not  warn  you 
to  keep  your]  spirits  under  where  your  friend 
Elton's  interest  is  concerned  ;   and  mind,  if  I 
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can  be  of  use,  call  upon  me.'  You  are  a  great 
favourite  with  my  father,  who,  among  other 
strange  whims,  has  the  fancy  that  you  are 
more  steady  than  myself:  but  then  he  cannot 
see  through  a  millstone  and  back  again.  Now 
to  business." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  wanted  but  two  days  of  that  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  Edward  Elton.  Mr.  Durnsford  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  old  oak-panneled  drawing- 
room  of  the  Grange,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
race  of  Conyers  round  and  about  him.  A 
book  was  before  him,  but  he  looked  not  in  it — 
his  thoughts  were  on  other  things.  Once  he 
glanced  on  the  grim  starch  portraits,  and  then 
turned  shuddering  away,  for  he  fancied  they 
asked  of  him,  "  Where  are  those  who  should 
tread  these  halls  ?''"' — and  he  dared  not  answer, 
"  How  should  I  know  !"  He  traced  a  likeness 
in  some  to  those  who  had  so  lately  ceased  to 
live,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
looked  up  no  more. 
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A  Stately  step  was  heard  along  the  passage  : 
it  stopped  at  the  door,  that  opened  slowly  ; 
and,  without  announcement,  Martha  Wilford 
entered  the  room,  advancing  till  she  fronted 
Durnsford,  who,  starting  at  her  entrance,  look- 
ed with  surprise  on  her  changed  appearance. 
There  was  enough  to  startle  him  in  her  look 
and  manner.  Pale  and  haughty,  with  her  brow 
deeply  lined,  she  had  long  been ;  but  now 
there  was  a  something  more  from  which  the 
gazer  turned  with  a  troubled  air ; — the  ex- 
pression of  her  features  was  as  a  lull  after  some 
mighty  storm  —  a  firm  resolve  after  a  fearful 
struggle — the  look  and  demeanour  of  one  who 
foresees  her  fate  and  shudders,  yet  resolutely 
pursues  the  path  that  must  lead  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. She  stood  without  speaking  before 
Durnsford,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
painful  silence,  compelling  himself  to  tolerable 
composure,  though  avoiding  her  eye  : 

"  Ah,  Martha  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  take 
a  seat, — I  wanted  to  talk  with  you." 
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"  No  !"  she  replied,  waving  back  the  chair ; 
"  I  have  vowed  not  to  sit  beneath  this  roof  till 
Philip  Conyers  has  his  rights  !"" 

"  As  you  please,  Martha  :  your  ways  were 
never  as  other  people's  ways.  I  will  walk  back 
with  you  to  the  cottage,  for  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you. 

"  And  I,"  she  replied,  "  have  but  little  to 
say  to  you  :  but  that  little  shall  be  said  here  ! 
•—here !  where  the  Conyerses  have  lived  for 
many  years  ; — here  !  where  I  placed  their  heir 
in  the  arms  of  its  father; — here!  where  you 
sat  at  that  father's  board  —  drank  of  that 
father's  cup  !  Truly  do  you  say  that  my  ways 
are  not  as  the  ways  of  others.  Look  to  your- 
self, if  you  tell  not  the  truth.  Richard  Durns- 
ford,  where  is  Philip  Conyers  .?" 

Durnsford  started  at  the  abrupt  question  : 
the  woman  saw  that  he  did — saw  that  his  cheek 
paled,  his  lip  quivered,  and  that  he  durst  not 
meet  her  eye — but   she  taunted  him  not ;  and, 
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after  a  few  moments,  he  spoke  with  a  steady 
voice. 

"Why  do  you  ask,  Martha?  —  you  must 
know  as  well  as  myself.  My  old  friend  sleeps 
with  his  fathers,  and  his  murderer  will  take  his 
trial  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  You  have  said  it  !"  observed  the  woman 
solemnly. 

Her  hearer  drew  back  involuntarily. 

"  I  forgot  that  you  had  been  away  so  long," 
remarked  Durnsford,  to  whom  her  silence  was 
disagreeable. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  been  away 
so  long  ?"  she  demanded  quickly. 

*'  Because  I  inquired."" 

"  You  did  ?"  she  observed,  with  a  strange 
smile. 

"  Yes  :  I  told  you  when  you  entered  that  I 
wished  to  speak  with  you." 

"  And  what  does  Richard  Durnsford  desire 
of  Martha  Wilford  ?     Would  he  fulfil  in  his 
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age  the  vows  made  in  his  youth  ?  Would  he 
now  place  on  my  finger  the  ring  that  should 
have  graced  it  long  years  since  ?  Would  he 
repair  the  wrongs  each  day  has  deepened  P"*"* 

"  Nay,  good  Martha,  this  is  idle  talking  ; — 
you  have  long  seen  the  folly  of  such  fancies."" 

He  spoke  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety,  and 
with  a  cozening  manner  ;  but  he  looked  not  en 
her,  whilst  her  eye  was  ever  upon  him.  She 
marked  every  change,  she  read  every  thought, 
she  saw  the  uneasiness  at  her  question  which  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  acted  accordingly. 

''  If  a  folly,  who  gave  it  birth  ?  The  ring 
was  pledged.  The  false  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  falsehood  \" 

"  Come,  come,  Martha,  you  shall  have  rings 
in  abundance.  You  have  hitherto  refused  gold 
at  my  hands,  or  you  should  have  had  it  to 
your  heart's  wish.  How  much  will  content 
you  r 

"  Rings  and  gold  at  your  hands  ? — and  you 
dare  to  offer  them, — the  price  of  life  and  in- 
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nocence?  There  was  a  time  when  Richard 
Durnsford  would  not  have  ventured  to  hint 
at  such  a  thing ; — I  claim  but  the  fulfilment 
of  a  solemn  vow."" 

"  Be  reasonable,  Martha  ! — take  the  gold, 
and  be  content !  Scores  of  rings  for  one  ! — 
who  would  grumble  at  such  a  bargain  ?  You 
talk  of  a  lover's  vows  as  though  you  had  given 
them  credit,  —  speaking  as  indignantly  as  a 
simple  maiden  of  sixteen.  You  could  never 
have  trusted  to  such  vows : — men  make  them 
to  proud  beauties,  just  to  lull  the  conscience; 
but  such  know  them  in  their  hearts  to  be  but 
idle  words." 

*'  Idle  words  !  —  and  do  you  tell  me  to  my 
face  they  were  but  idle  words  ?  Dare  you 
assert  I  knew  them  to  be  such  ?" 

"  This  is  an  old  grievance  —  let  it  rest.  I 
would  prove  myself  your  friend.*" 

"  My  friend  !  Did  you  purpose  falsehood 
when  you  made  those  vows  ?" 

"  You  must  have  known  they  could  not  be 
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performed  ; — our  different   stations  must  have 
told  you  that." 

"  Then,  why  were  those  vows  made  and  re- 
peated ?" 

"  Because  you  were  beautiful  ! — very  beau- 
tiful !  Without  those  vows  you  would  have 
scorned  my  suit ;  and  I  loved  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  that  show  of  dignity.  Your  haughty 
bearing  suited  your  queen-like  beauty  ;  but 
you  were  no  simpleton,  and  must  have  known 
you  never  could  be  Richard  Durnsford's  wife."" 

"  I  did  not  know  it.  I  believed  your  words, 
or  else  I  should  not  be  the  wretch  I  am.  I 
loved  ;  —  and  who  doubts  those  they  love  ? 
but  my  young  hopes  were  blighted,  and  my 
deep  love  scorned  !  Yet  the  deceiver  can  go 
forth  with  an  unblushing  front,  ranking  among 
the  good  and  honourable;  whilst  the  deceived 
sits  sad  and  desolate,  a  mock — a  jest,  even 
to  him  who  made  her  thus.  This  is  the  world's 
justice !'' 

"  Will  these  upbraidings  never  cease  ?  They 
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are  beneath  you.  I  would  have  decked  your 
beauty  forth  in  jewels,  but  you  would  not ;  I 
would  have  showered  gold  into  your  lap, — 
you  spurned  the  proffer." 

"Jewels  and  gold!  Ah!  what  are  they  to 
the  loving  heart  ?'"*  she  demanded  passionately. 
"  You  did  not  know  me  then :  you  do  not 
know  me  now.  I  yielded  peace  and  fame ;  I 
trampled  in  the  dust  my  woman's  pride,  played 
spy  : — deceived,  betrayed  those  who  had  trusted 
me — became  a  demon  at  your  bidding  ;  but  yet 
I  did  not  this  for  gold, — I  loved  !  You  would 
veil  the  sneer  at  my  credulity :  disguise  it 
not — I  see  it  on  your  lip  !  I  loved  ;  and  so  I 
trusted,  and  I  fell.  And  you — you  proffered 
gold  and  jewels  !  would  have  had  me  chaffer 
for  the  price  of  innocence  !  I  tell  you,  Richard 
Durnsford,  that  you  know  me  not !  I  loved  ! 
I  love  you  still,  despite  my  wrongs,  my  pride, 
the  struggle  of  long  years  !  That  love  has 
been  my  curse,  the  mocking  fiend  that  would 

VOL.  III.  K 
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not  go  !  Was  your  love  over  niino  ?  or  did 
you  only  seek  a  tool  P*' 

''Love!  To  bo  siiro  !  it  was  a  folly  fitting 
vouth,  but  ago  has  uiado  us  wiser.  You  would 
not  now  aeeojU  tlie  wedding-ring  if  I  should 
offer  hr 

*•  No,  Richard  Durnsford,  1  would  not  1"^ 
drawing  up  her  stately  figure.  **  Now  I  know 
you  never  loveii  !*'  and  that  stern  woman  sigli- 
ed  as  slie  spoke, — it  was  the  last  sign  of  wo- 
man's weakness.  **  You  will  hear  no  more 
upbraiding  ;  I  eanie  not  liither  lor  that  pur- 
pose. M'here  is  PhiUp  Conyers,  the  eiiiUl  of 
mv  love,  the  last  of  a  long  line,  the  son  of 
vour  old  friend  ?*^ 

**That  is  a  question  which  I  can  scarcely 
answer ;  but  I  will  im^uire  ot'  the  servants. 
I  fancy  he  is  out  riding." 

'*  Stop  !"  laving  her  liand  on  his  arm  to  pre- 
vent his  ringing  the  bell.  **  You  cannot  fear 
being  alone  \\h\\  me.  Again  I  ask,  where  is 
Vhilip  Conyers?" 
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"  You  presume  on  the  past.  I  have  an- 
swered." 

"  You  have  answered  I  Your  silence  speaks  ! 
Think  you  that  this  pretended  anger  blinds  ? 
Think  you  that  I  will  acknowledge  the  puppet 
of  your  setting  up  ?" 

"  The  puppet  of  my  setting  up  ! — what  mean 
you  ?'' 

"  I  mean  the  puppet  of  your  setting  up  : 
with  or  against  your  will,  it  matters  not.  Think 
you  my  eyes  are  dimmed  and  my  heart  chilled, 
that  I  should  take  a  stranger  for  my  nursling  ? 
or  did  you  believe  me  dead,  as  reported  ?  Out 
upon  you,  Richard  Durnsford  !  here  is  a  lack- 
ing of  your  usual  wisdom." 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  the  mysterious  to- 
day ;  some  other  time  may  be  more  compre- 
hensible/' 

"  Yes  ;  I  may  speak  too  plainly  then.  But 
stay  ;  you  go  not  hence  till  I  have  said  my 
say.  This  pretended  offence  is  a  veil  as  flimsy 
as  your  wrath.     Where  is  my  boy  ^ 

K  2 
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"  I  have  already  told  you." 

"  Then  you  persist  ?" 

"  Persist  in  what  ?*' 

"Will  you  still  declare  that  rude  unman- 
nered  being  to  be  Philip  Conyers?  If  so,  is 
Martha  Wilford's  cottage  the  last  he  would 
have  entered  f* 

"  You  wrong  the  boy  ;  he  did  not  know 
you  were  returned." 

"  I  do  believe  you  ;— and  yet  I  met  him  as 
I  came." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  knew  me  not." 

"  He  has  been  absent  many  years  ;  and  then 
his  memory  seems  very  bad :  but  he  will  call, 
I  have  no  doubt."" 

*'  Will  you  never  cease  from  falsehood  ? — 
will  you  ever  tread  the  paths  of  guile  ? — must 
your  last  words  even  be  a  lie  ?  He  whom  you 
call  Philip  Conyers  is  not  Philip  Conyers  ! 
You  must  be  in  your  dotage  to  think  thus  to 
deceive  me." 
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"  What  am  I  to  understand  ?  Would  you 
say  that  I  have  been  deluded  by  an  im- 
postor ?" 

"  You  have  not  been  deluded  ;  you  gave  no 
credit  to  the  lie.  But  there  is  one  chance  left 
you  yet :  give  back  my  boy,  or  prove  you  did 
not  seek  his  life.  Do  this,  and  all  shall  be  for- 
gotten— all  go  well.  You  know  not  how  I 
loved  that  child !" 

As  if  touched  by  pity  or  remorse  at  her 
earnest  pleading,  for  an  instant  Durnsford 
seemed  to  waver ;  then,  turning  from  her,  he 
answered  coldly,  hardening  himself  in  his 
guilty  course. 

"  Some  love-philter  hath  made  thee  mad : 
PhiUp  Conyers  is  here,  but  you  will  not  own 
him." 

*'  Now,  I  know  that  my  boy  is  dead,  by 
your  upholding  this  impostor :  but  I  still  live, 
though  you  believed  it  not.  I  have  a  deed  to 
do  before  I  die,  else  had  the  news  killed  me, 
as  you  hoped.     My  beautiful !    my  good  !    I 
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shall  not  listen  to  his  gentle  tones,  —  I  shall 
not  look  upon  his  face  again.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so ;  I  knew  it  was  my  doom,  won  by  my 
evil  deeds.  I  prayed  that  this  might  not  be, — 
that  my  sin  might  not  be  visited  on  him  ;  but 
there  came  no  answer  to  my  prayer  : — even  for 
him  I  could  ill  play  the  suppliant.  He  is  gone  in 
his  youth  and  strength,  and  yet  I  cumber  still 
the  earth, — ^butnot  for  long.  I  looked  to  see  my 
brave  boy  ruling  here — here,  where  his  poor  mo- 
ther pined  away.  The  wrong  done  to  her  and 
others  I  sought  to  repair  by  devoting  myself 
to  her  child.  The  hope  was  vain! — for  me 
there  is  no  pardon  and  no  reparation.  One 
task  alone  remains — it  shall  be  done  !  But  if 
a  Conyers  rules  not  here,  neither  shall  a  Durns- 
ford,''  she  continued,  resuming  her  usual 
commanding  tone  and  air.  "  You  would  have 
wedded  with  the  lovely  and  the  pure,  have 
placed  that  ring  upon  the  hand  of  Mabel  Con- 
yers which  you  once  vowed  to  place  on  mine. 
Blind,  feeble  man  !  you  hold  the  mastery  where 
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the  generous  and  the  true  have  ruled  for  cen- 
turies ?  Look  at  those  portraits  ! — Do  they 
not  scowl  upon  you  ? — can  you  endure  their 
gaze  unmoved  ?  Ha  !  you  shrink  ! — you  are 
still  but  man ;  conscience  hath  yet  a  voice. 
You  live  here  ?  The  Grange  would  shake  at 
the  pollution,— its  ancient  walls  fall  down  and 
crush, — the  buried  dead  arise  to  mock  and  rend 
you  !  And  you  would  wed  with  Mabel  Con- 
yers  ?  But  she  despised  your  suit — she  mocked 
your  vows — she  fled  as  from  a  guilty  wretch — 
she  hath  avenged  my  wrongs — her  scorn  hath 
wrung  your  heart.  You  vowed,  and  you  were 
false — you  smiled,  and  you  betrayed  !  Hated, 
friendless,  and  despised,  shall  you  go  down 
into  the  grave  ! — your  doom  is  fixed  !" 

She  passed  from  before  him  with  a  haughty 
step,  her  lip  curling  as  she  marked  him  shud- 
der at  her  words  ;  but  before  she  could  reach 
the  door,  Durnsford  sought  to  appease  her, 
struggling  against  the  spell-like  power  of  her 
denunciation. 
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"  Go  not  forth  in  anger  !  Speak  your 
wishes,  and  they  shall  be  fulfilled.''' 

She  turned  at  his  words  ;  so  looking  on  him, 
that  he  drew  back. 

"  My  wishes  ?  I  have  but  one  now,  and 
that  I  can  accomplish.  Your  offer  has  come 
late." 

"  Stay  a  moment ;  1  have  much  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Stay  me  not  !  I  will  hearken  to  no  more 
lying  wqrds :  I  have  trodden  these  floors  for 
the  last  time,"  looking  round  the  room  as  if 
taking  a  farewell.  "  Once  again — once,  and 
once  only,  shall  we  meet !"  and  waving  her  arm 
with  a  lofty  motion  that  kept  him  back,  she 
passed  from  the  chamber  and  the  house. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Durns- 
ford  roused  himself  from  the  painful  reverie 
into  which  her  words  had  thrown  him. 

"  I  must  go  and  appease  her ;  she  may  be- 
lieve my  vows  as  of  old :  I  can  play  the  lover 
yet,''  he  muttered,  snatching  up  his  hat.     "  I 
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was  a  fool  to  let  her  go  in  such  a  mood ;  but  I 
was  vexed  at  her  speech,  bewildered  at  her  pre- 
sence, believing  her  dead.  I  am  shaken,  too, 
by  imaginary  terrors,  and  late  events  have 
made  me  irritable,  just  when  I  have  need  of 
all  my  calmness.  I  desire  not  another  meet- 
ing ;  her  look  is  on  me  still,  her  words  are  in 
my  ear;  but  prudence  bids  me  follow  her. 
Jealous,  jealous  of  Mabel  Conyers :  that  man 
deserves  his  fate  who  can  win  no  good  from 
woman's  jealousy. 

"  So  Martha  Wilford  loved  me,  and  I  loved 
Mabel  Conyers  :  yet  I  brought  evil  upon  both, 
but  both  are  avenged.  The  torture  of  the 
never-dying  worm  is  mine.  Martha  Wilford 
must  again  be  made  my  tool ;  she  would  be 
dangerous  in  another's  hands.  Hudson,  wilful 
as  he  is,  must  give  way,  or  she  must  sanction 
the  deceit.  She  knows  much  that  I  would 
wish  unknown — how  learnt  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
she  knows  not  of  Mabel's  death,  nor  that  she 
left  the  Grange  by  my  persuasion.     Nor  does 
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she  know  that  Hudson  sought  to  take  her 
nursling's  life  by  my  desire.  I  must  make 
profit  of  her  knowledge  and  her  ignorance.*" 

He  hastened  to  the  cottage;  but  the  dark 
woman  was  not  there.  He  made  numerous  in- 
quiries, but  no  one  had  seen  her ;  and  so  con- 
vinced were  all  whom  he  questioned  of  her  not 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  at 
times  he  almost  doubted  whether  the  singular 
being  whose  mysterious  threats  and  fearful  de- 
nunciations had  so  moved  him  was  not  some- 
thing more  than  mortal  woman. 

Martha  Wilford  did  not  know  of  Mabel's 
death ;  but  she  knew  that  he  had  sought  her 
nursling's  life,  from  Hudson's  confederate ; 
though  she  concealed  her  knowledge,  lest  he 
should  take  alarm  and  fly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  day  of  the  trial  had  arrived.    The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess  ; — the  judge  was  on  the 
bench,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  pri- 
soner,  who  stood  at  the  bar  pale,  yet  calm; 
feehng  the  awfulness  of  his  situation,  but  un- 
dismayed by  the  general  prejudice  against  him. 
The  yells  of  the  populace  and  the  looks  of  the 
higher  orders,   as  he   proceeded   to  the  court, 
were   met    with    a    dignity   that    should    have 
hushed  the  clamour ;  but  public  opinion  was 
too   strong  against  him,  and   the   public  mind 
too   highly   excited   to   be   softened  by   a  de- 
meanour   considered    by   most    as    indicating- 
hypocrisy  or  impudence. 

It  must  have  been  painful,   most  painful  to 
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his  friends,  to  see  him  standing  there  so  young, 
and  lately  so  light-hearted,  arraigned  on  such 
a  charge.     But  where  were  those  friends  who 
would  be  thus  pained  ?     Save  Mr.  Astell,  who 
sat  near  him,  occasionally  addressing  liim  with 
friendly  warmth,  to  the  scandal  of  many  who 
attributed  this  to  his  former  enmity  with  the 
deceased,  and  his  counsel  and  attorney,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  show  him  courtesy  not 
altogether  disinterested,  he  stood  alone,  amid 
a  crowd  of  foes,  without  a  friend,  or  one  who 
ventured   to   look  kindly  on   him.     Even  the 
ladies  seemed  grown  cruel,  in  their  horror  of 
his  crime ;  and  he  whose  personal  appearance 
would   on  any  other  occasion    have  won   him 
admiration      was     universally    pronounced     a 
fright!    a    monster! — his    taste   for   murder 
developed  in  his  countenance  ! 

Mr.  Durnsford,  and  Philip  Conyers,  as  he 
termed  himself,  were  both  in  court,  and  some- 
times divided  the  interest  of  the  spectators. 
Their  presence,  owing  to  some  uncertain  ru- 
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mours,  had  been  doubted  ;  but  there  they  were, 
and  the  determination  of  the  friend  and  the 
son  to  see  justice  done  on  the  murderer,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  feelings,  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  generality,  whilst 
their  demeanour  excited  sympathy  and  com- 
manded respect. 

Mr.  Durnsford  sat  with  a  face  so  bowed  as 
nearly  to  conceal  his  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye.  The  bloom  of  health  was  gone :  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  looked  old.  Age  had 
come  suddenly  upon  him  :  he  only  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  his  frame  shook  as  the  prisoner 
came  into  court. 

"  Poor  Durnsford  !  how  he  feels  his  friend's 
death  !"  was  the  remark  of  many. 

Philip  Conyers  sat  beside  him,  but  few 
words  passed  between  them  ;  and  the  young 
man's  face  was  generally  hid  in  his  hands, 
which  rested  on  the  back  of  the  seat  before 
him.  \Yhen  he  looked  up,  it  was  only  to 
scowl  on  the  prisoner. 
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"  What  admirable  filial  love  !  considering  he 
had  not  seen  him  since  a  child/'  remarked  the 
many. 

Such  is  man's  j  udgment !  Let  us  not  decide 
so  hastily  upon  the  hearts  we  cannot  see. 

The  trial  began  amid  a  hush  of  anxiety  so 
intense,  that  you  might  have  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  a  child. 

There  was  little  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  worthy  of  remark, 
except  that  it  was  evident  the  speaker  held  a 
positive  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  which 
had  deadened  all  feeling  of  commiseration. 
Former  kindness  received  at  the  squire's  hands 
had  made  him  zealous  in  his  office,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  offensively  so. 

The  first  witness,  a  footman  of  Mr.  Conyers's, 
stated  that  his  master  had  left  the  Grange 
before  noon  on  the  13th  of  July,  on  horseback 
and  alone,  and  that  he  had  heard  him  say  he 
was  going  to  see  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Staunton. 

On   his   cross-examination,  it  appeared  that 
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Mr.  Staunton  and  his  clerk  had  been  at  the 
Grange  about  ten  on  the  same  morning.  The 
witness  could  not  say  whether  Mr.  Staunton 
had  had  a  parcel  with  him  or  not,  but  he  had 
seen  none;  and  had  heard  him  say  to  Mr. 
Conyers,  on  leaving  the  house,  "  It  shall  be 
ready  by  the  time  you  come." 

Mr.  Staunton's  servant  deposed  to  ushering 
Mr.  Conyers  in  to  her  master,  and  hearing  him 
say  to  the  lawyer,  as  he  was  going  away  again, 
"  Let  Wildfire  come  if  he  dare  ! — my  pistols 
are  loaded,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  any 
of  his  profession  :  I  have  it  safe  enough."  She 
further  stated  having  seen  Mr.  Conyers  put 
something  into  his  coat-pocket  which  had 
caused  it  to  stick  out ;  and  that  the  clerk, 
Joseph  Wigley,  had  been  in  the  room  during 
part  of  the  visit,  but  had  disappeared  that 
night,  and  had  not  since  been  seen  ;  and  that 
her  master  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  the 
following  morning. 

One  of   Mr.  Staunton's    executors    corrobo- 
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rated  the  last  fact,  and  stated  that  he  had  met 
the  absconding  clerk  in  a  lane  near  Mr.  Staun- 
ton''s  house  late  in  the  evening  preceding  that 
gentleman's  death ;  that  he  had  examined  the 
papers  of  the  deceased,  and  found  the  receipt 
for  the  legacy,  particularised  as  a  box  sealed 
by  the  testator,  containing  jewels  and  money. 
The  receipt  was  produced.  It  was  dated  the 
13th  of  July,  and  signed  "Philip  Conyers." 

On  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  lawyer's 
body,  and,  as  far  as  the  executors  could 
judge,  none  of  his  property  missing.  The 
clerk  had  borne  a  good  character  till  within 
a  few  days  of  his  absconding,  when  Mr.  Staun- 
ton had  been  heard  complaining  of  unusual 
carelessness,  and  of  his  absenting  himself  with- 
out permission. 

Mr.  Merrick  and  other  gentlemen  proved  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  Mr.  Conyers  at  the  house 
of  the  former,  his  leaving  it  again  for  the 
Grange  about  ten,  and  his  anxiety  concerning 
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the  safety  of  something  in  his  coat- pocket. 
They  further  stated  that  he  had  mentioned 
having  been  at  Mr.  Staunton's  that  morning, 
and  having  received  the  legacy  ;  that  he  ap- 
peared low-spirited  and  nervous,  would  drink 
but  little  wine — showed  great  eagerness  to  de- 
part at  a  very  early  hour,  in  which  he  had 
been  partly  thwarted  by  the  late  arrival  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  sent  word  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him  on  particular  business  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  of  a  horse  ;  and  that 
on  being  asked  what  had  become  of  Elton,  he 
had  answered  abruptly  that  he  was  gone  to  his 
father,  and  then  turned  the  conversation,  as 
though  finding  the  subject  unpleasant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  a  labourer,  who 
having  been  at  work  behind  one  of  the  thickets 
in  the  field  on  the  previous  day,  had  seen 
Edward  Elton  catch  Mabel  Conyers  in  his 
arms,  and  overheard  the  angry  conversation 
that  ensued,  which  he  repeated  with  tolerable 
exactness.     He    also    deposed    to    seeing    the 
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prisoner  the  next  morning  but  one  searching 
the  body  of  the  deceased ;  to  his  running 
away  on  the  approach  of  Dawkins  and  him- 
self, refusing  to  stop  when  called,  and  at 
length  being  captured  by  the  former.  He 
likewise  swore  to  finding  a  pocket-book  lying 
by  the  body  with  the  name  of  Edward  Elton 
in  the  first  page,  and  containing  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  the  prisoner's  father, 
which,  on  being  read  in  court,  appeared  to 
implicate  him  in  his  son's  crime. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Cars- 
well  clearly,  but  moderately,  in  a  manner  in- 
dicating no  suspicion  of  his  truth.  He  never 
varied  in  his  evidence,  but  admitted  that  El- 
ton might  not  have  seen  Dawkins  and  himself 
when  he  ran  away,  though  he  thought  he 
must ;  and  that,  instead  of  allowing  his  guilt 
whilst  in  his  hearing,  the  prisoner  had  strenu- 
ously denied  it  till,  finding  his  hearers  in- 
credulous, he  had  become  silent  and  sullen, 
after  having  urged  them  to  send  for  a  surgeon 
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with  pretended  anxiety.  The  prisoner  might 
have  been  feeling  if  there  was  life  in  the  body  ; 
he  would  not  swear  to  the  contrary.  To  the 
best  of  his  belief,  he  had  seen  him  throw  some- 
thing over  a  hedge  as  he  was  running  away ; 
and  afterwards,  on  looking  about,  he  had  found 
some  paper  with  a  seal  attached,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  from  a 
box.  He  had  assisted  in  searching  Elton,  but 
had  found  nothing  on  him  belonging  to  the 
deceased.  He  accounted  for  being  on  the  spot 
with  Dawkins  at  such  an  early  hour  by  saying 
that  the  bailiff  had  sent  them  to  a  distant 
market  to  drive  home  some  cattle. 

Here  the  cross-examination  would  have 
ceased,  but,  ^vith  a  slight  embarrassment,  the 
prisoner  whispered  to  his  counsel,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  question  the  man  particularly  as  to 
Mr.  Conyers's  promise,  in  the  conversation 
previously  alluded  to,  of  giving  his  daughter 
to  Elton  on  the  production  of  such  proofs  as 
would   convince   him   of  his   own  honourable 
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birth  and  his  father  s  integrity.     The  answers 
proved  the  fact  of  such  a  promise  having  been 
made.     Mr.  Foster  then  said  that  it  had  been 
his   intention  to  call  Mr.  Durnsford   to  corro- 
borate the  labourer's  statement  of  high  words 
having  passed  between  the   deceased  and   the 
accused ;  but  as  his  testimony  went  to  nothing 
beyond,  he  would  spare  him  the  pain  of  giving 
evidence  on  such  a  distressing  subject,   since 
the  prisoner   did   not   intend    to  dispute  that 
fact. 

The  next  witness  was  Dawkins,  who  stated 
having  been  sent  with  Fury  and  Elton's  port- 
manteau to  Wexton,  by  Mr.  Conyers,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  July,  and  having  de- 
livered them  to  the  prisoner,  who  used  violent 
language  towards  the  deceased,  and  insisted  on 
his  taking  back  Fury,  and  telling  his  master 
that  "  he  would  receive  nothing  at  his  hands  but 
reparation  :""  that  he  took  back  the  horse  ac- 
cordingly, and  gave  the  message  to  his  master, 
who  was  very  angry,   and  called  Mr.    Elton 
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*^  an  insolent  boy,"  adding,  that  "  he  should 
repent  it :""  that  in  the  evening  preceding  the 
murder,  after  dusk,  he  had  seen  a  man  skulk- 
ing among  the  shrubs  near  the  Grange  ;  that 
he  would  have  set  the  dogs  at  him,  but  that 
Miss  Conyers  forbade  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
leaving  that  part  of  the  grounds :  that  he 
went  round  another  path,  and  saw  some  one 
running  away,  who,  he  would  take  his  oath, 
was  the  prisoner,  though  he  had  heard  him 
say   the   evening  before,    when    he    sent    back 

Fury,    that    he    should   set    off  for    shire 

early  in  the  morning.  He  then  gave  the  same 
account  of  finding  the  body  and  Elton's  run- 
ning away  as  the  former  witness  had  done, 
with  this  important  addition, — that  before  the 
labourer  came  up,  the  prisoner  had,  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  moment,  confessed  the  crime,  and 
offered  him  money  to  let  him  go,  which  he  had 
indignantly  refused  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
this  offer,  the  accused  had  denied  his  guilt  in 
the  presence  of  others.     The   pockets   of  the 
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deceased  had  been  rifled :  none  of  the  property 
was  found  on  the  prisoner,  but  he  might  have 
thrown  it  into  a  stream  within  reach  whilst 
running  away,  a  turn  in  the  road  having  con- 
cealed him  from  his  sight  for  a  few  minutes ; 
or  he  might  have  secreted  it  before,  as  none 
knew  how  long  Mr.  Conyers  had  been  dead. 

This  testimony  was  conclusive:  if  any  had 
doubted  before,  they  doubted  no  longer.  The 
man  gave  his  evidence  boldly  and  clearly ;  and 
if  there  seemed  any  rancour  in  his  manner,  it 
was  pardonable  in  the  attached  servant  of  a 
cruelly  murdered  master. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  con- 
sidered his  evidence  as  conclusive  as  others 
had  done,  and  despaired  of  disproving  its 
truth  or  neutralising  its  effects,  at  least  by 
cross-examination,  since  he  declined  asking  him 
any  questions  then,  only  requesting  that  he 
should  be  kept  in  attendance. 

A  surgeon  then  gave  his  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  body,  entering  into  painful  details 
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needless  to  repeat :  to  this  succeeded  some  evi- 
dence as  to  the  prisoner's  demeanour  and  other 
trifling  points,  all  making  against  him  ;  when 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

There  can  be  but  one  verdict,  was  the  general 
opinion. 

"  I  thought  what  the  fellow  was  from  his 
not  drinking  the  toast  that  night,"  observed 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  of  the  party. 

"  It  is  a  mighty  crime,  to  be  sure,  to  drink 
an  extra  glass  or  so !  but  quite  innocent  to 
murder  one's  best  friend  !"  replied  the  person 
addressed. 

Evidence  and  prejudice  were  strong  against 
his  friend,  and  Carswell  felt  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  and  the  force  of  the 
testimony  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  ad- 
duce ;  but  he  knew  that  his  cause  was  just, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  innocent  would  yet  be 
cleared. 

The  judge   now  called  on  the  prisoner  for 
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his  defence,  telling  him  that  though  his  counsel 
could  not  address  the  jury,  he  would  examine 
any  witnesses  whom  he  might  wish  to  produce. 
Every  voice  was  hushed,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  prisoner,  as,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  rose  to  defend  himself  from  the 
dreadful  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Conscious  of  being  the  object  of  general  ob- 
servation, and  aware  of  the  as  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  his  manner,  on  first  rising,  was  so 
embarrassed,  his  voice  so  low  and  faltering,  that 
the  prejudice  against  him  was  increased  ;  many 
regarding  these  as  evidence  of  crime:  but  gra- 
dually the  embarrassment  passed  away,  and  the 
faltering  voice  became  clear  and  steady.  If 
condemned,  his  memory  would  be  a  reproach 
to  his  parents  and  his  friends,  whilst  Mabel 
would  shrink  with  horror  at  his  name :  if 
acquitted,  rather  from  a  doubt  of  his  guilt 
than  from  a  certainty  of  his  innocence,  he 
would  still  be  unfit  for  the  companionship  of 
honourable  men.     Young  as  he  was,  his  fair 
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prospects  would  be  blighted,  his  fondest  hopes 
must  be  relinquished,  and  he  become  an  outcast 
or  an  exile.  It  was  this  thought — this  con- 
viction, which,  overpowering  the  suggestions 
of  timidity  and  the  dread  of  addressing  a  large 
and  unfriendly  audience,  mastered  his  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  and  gave  to  his  words 
an  earnestness  and  force  which  compelled  at- 
tention, if  they  did  not  ensure  belief. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  presumption  for  having  declined 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  counsel 
in  the  brief  defence  1  have  to  ciFer,  I  do  not 
underrate  the  value  of  legal  aid,  of  which  1 
hope  to  avail  myself  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses ; — still  less  do  I  underrate  Mr.  Cars- 
well's  friendship,  which  has  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  one  charged  with  a 
crime  so  heinous  that  the  accusation  alone  ia 
almost  enough  to  warrant  the  rending  apart 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties.  But  not  to  leofal 
knowledge,  not  even  to  friendly  zeal,  would  I 
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owe  the  verdict  of  acquittal  which  I  hope  to 
obtain,  not  only  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  whose  impartiality  I  doubt  not,  but  also 
from  every  human  being  who  may  have  heard 
the  charge  against  me.  If  there  is  error  or 
presumption  in  the  course  I  am  pursuing,  on 
me  alone  must  the  blame  rest.  I  offer  no  de- 
fence prepared  with  skill  and  caution — I  weigh 
not  my  words — I  seek  not  to  excite  pity  or  inter- 
est by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  jury  : — 
young  as  I  am,  I  am  ready  to  die  should  that 
jury  condemn  me.  I  speak  from  the  impulse 
of  feeling — I  ask  not  what  prudence  or  policy 
would  dictate  ;  and  again  I  entreat,  that  should 
my  words  or  acts  offend  any  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  not  the  shadow  of  blame  may  rest 
on  my  counsel; — I  should  be  grieved  indeed 
were  I  by  my  boldness  to  subject  him  to 
censure.  It  would  be  useless  to  assert  my 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge,  or 
that  such  was  my  regard  for  Mr.  Conyers  that 
I  would  have  given  my  life  for  his : — it  would 
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be  waste  of  time,  indeed  beyond  the  power  of 
words,  to  paint  my  horror  at  the  accusation  : 
by  the  evidence  adduced  must  I  alone  be 
judged — to  that  alone  will  I  appeal.  I  admit 
that  the  testimony  already  given  is  strong 
against  me — I  know  that  the  general  voice  pro- 
claims me  guilty ;  nay,  so  much  am  I  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation,  that,  were  I  the  murderer 
I  am  supposed  to  be,  I  should  plead  for  a 
trial  at  some  other  time  and  town,  as  my  only 
hope  of  obtaining  an  acquittal :  but  being  no 
murderer,  having  once  fallen  under  suspicion, 
I  rather  rejoice  in  this  general  feeling — I  will 
not  call  it  prejudice — since,  if  acquitted  now, 
as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  none  can  retain  a  doubt 
of  my  innocence.  I  have  been  hitherto  known, 
and  am  now  to  be  tried,  under  a  name  to  which 
I  have  no  claim  ;  but  the  deception  was  unwit- 
ting on  my  part,  having  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, borne  another.  My  father  will  hereafter 
explain  his  letter,  and  why  I  appeared  as  other 
than  I  am ;  and  the  announcement  of  his  name 
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alone  will  prove  that  1  have  no  cause  to  blush 
for  a  parent's  shame  or  a  parent's  crimes,  as  has 
been  said  and  believed. 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  those  sitting  as  your  lordship  does  to 
administer  justice,  but  justice  tempered  by 
mercy,  to  exhort  and  direct  the  jury,  should 
they  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  acquit 
him  :  but  I  most  earnestly  entreat  that  no  such 
direction  may  be  given  now  ;  or  should  your 
lordship  still  consider  it  incumbent  on  you  thus 
to  advise  the  jury,  to  that  jury  themselves,  I 
say,  acquit  me  not,  if  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
my  guilt  shall  linger  on  your  minds  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence  produced  in  my  behalf.  I 
ask  not  pity,  I  demand  justice;  I  shrink  not 
from  death,  but  1  do  shrink  from  going 
forth  into  the  world  with  but  a  whispered 
doubt  against  my  fame.  Condemn  me  to 
death,  if  justice  so  demand;  but  condemn  me 
not  to  life  with  the  blight  of  suspected  guilt — 
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of  guilt  SO  heinous,  withering  the  flowers  of 
my  spring  of  life,  wearing  away  that  life  itself. 
That  were  a  cruelty,  and  not  a  charity. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  thank  your  lordship 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  for  the  patient 
attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
address,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  show 
the  same  to  the  testimony  of  my  witnesses, 
from  hearing  which  I  will  no  longer  detain 
you.  Conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  I  leave 
my  cause  without  fear  in  the  hands  of  my 
Maker,  and,  under  him,  to  the  judgment  of 
my  countrymen." 

The  almost  breathless  silence  which  had 
preceded  the  prisoner's  defence — if  defence  it 
could  be  called,  continued  some  moments  after 
he  had  ceased  to  speak  :  then  a  faint  murmur 
of  surprise  arose  at  an  address  so  unexpected 
— so  unusual,  and  each  looked  into  his  neio^h- 
hour's  face  to  learn  what  had  been  its  effect 
on  others.  Edward  Elton  had  truly  said  that 
his  words  had    not    been   weighed — they   had 
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burst  from  him  involuntarily,  like  the  rush  of 
some  mighty  stream,  forcing  a  way  for  its 
turbid  waters.  After  the  first  few  moments 
he  had  neither  paused  nor  hesitated :  hurried 
on  by  the  current  of  strong  feeling,  his  had 
been  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  —  of  the 
heart  alone  ;  and  few  were  untouched  by  his 
passionate  pleading  for  such  an  acquittal  as 
should  redeem  his  honour  as  well  as  save  his 
life,  though  many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  he  had  pursued,  and  more  still  be- 
lieved him  guilty.  The  general  prejudice 
against  him  was  only  softened,  not  conquer- 
ed by  his  appeal. 

Young  Carsweirs  hopes  rose  higher  as  his 
quick  eye  marked  the  effect  of  his  friend's  ad- 
dress upon  his  hearers. 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  defence  was 
Joseph  Wigley,  the  long  missing  clerk  of  Mr. 
Staunton :  but  before  he  could  answer  to  his 
name,  a  tall  female  figure,  dropping  the  cloak 
which   had   before    completely   concealed    her 
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person,  stepped  forward,  exclaiming,  ''  I  am 
the  prisoner's  first  and  most  important  wit- 
ness.'^ 

A  titter  ran  through  the  court  :  even  the 
judge  with  difficulty  retained  his  gravity,  whilst 
the  clerk  stared  in  wonder,  and  young  Cars- 
well  looked  surprised  and  annoyed. 

"  Do  not  cross  her,"  said  the  prisoner  to  his 
counsel;  "she  cannot  injure,  and  she  may 
serve  me.  Let  her  have  her  way ;  she  must 
do  all  things  as  she  wills : — it  is  Martha  Wil- 
ford." 

"  Right,  Allan  Beauchamp,  I  am  Martha 
Wilford !"  said  the  witness,  overhearing  his 
whisper.  "  You  say  truly  !  I  cannot  injure, 
and  I  may  serve  you  ;  though  I  come  not 
solely  for  that  purpose.  I  am  here  rather  to 
convict  the  guilty  than  to  save  the  innocent : 
let  such  tremble  !  they  would  take  no  warning 
— they  have  brought  their  fate  upon  them- 
selves." 

She  looked  at  Dumsford  as  she  spoke,  who 
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had  raised  his  head  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  was  gazing  wildly  on  her  without  the 
power  of  withdrawing  that  gaze  or  moving 
from  his  seat. 

Not  so  Wildfire :  no  sooner  had  he  heard 
the  name  of  Martha  Wilford,  and  met  her 
look,  than,  with  the  promptness  of  one  ac- 
customed to  meet  and  grapple  with  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  dangers,  he  prepared  to  de- 
part with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 
But  not  thus  easily  was  he  to  escape.  How- 
ever much  her  attention  might  have  appeared 
fixed  on  another,  no  sooner  did  he  attempt 
to  make  his  way  to  the  door  than  Martha 
Wilford  txclaimed, 

"  Stop  him  !  Let  him  not  escape !"  waving 
her  hand  towards  that  part  of  the  crowded 
court  where  her  gaze  had  before  been  fixed. 
"  Seize  Richard  Durnsford,  and  him  who  calls 
himself  Philip  Conyers — Thomas  Hudson — 
better  known  as  Wildfire,  the  highwayman. 
I  charge  them  with  the  murder  of  Philip  Co- 
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nyers  of  the  Grange — with  having  sought  the 
life  of  his  son,  and  forced  his  daughter  to 
fly  her  home ;  besides  treachery  and  wrong 
to  Allan  Beauchamp  in  former  days.  Seize 
them  !"  she  exclaimed  still  more  authoritatively, 
as  the  highwayman,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  confusion  caused  by  the  charge,  made 
a  rush  towards  the  door. 

So  great  was  the  mastery  of  that  woman 
over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, —  the 
mastery  of  a  strong  mind,  clear  in  its  purpose, 
mighty  in  its  impulse, — that  several  involun- 
tarily darted  forward  to  do  her  bidding,  and 
the  bold  Wildfire  was  seized  and  held,  despite 
his  threats  and  struggles. 

"  Who  dares  to  lay  hands  on  me  at  the 
bidding  of  a  mad  woman  ?''  he  demanded 
fiercely.  "  Up,  Durnsford,  and  appeal  against 
this  outrage  !'"* 

Durnsford  did  endeavour  to  appeal ;  but 
his  emotion  could  not  be  completely  mastered, 
and  his  appeal  was  weak,  his  manner  embar- 
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rassed.  A  scuffle  ensued  near  where  they 
stood ;  whilst  those  in  more  distant  parts  of 
the  court  clamoured  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  pressing  hastily  forward  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  strange  intruder  ;  never  before  had 
an  English  court  of  justice  been  the  scene  of  so 
wild  a  trial  and  so  loud  a  din . 

It  was  some  time  before  the  appeals  of  the 
judge  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers  could  hush 
the  uproar.  Amid  all  the  confusion  Martha 
Wilford  maintained  her  usual  calm,  haughty 
demeanour ;  and  when  the  tumult  was  stilled, 
there  she  stood  where  she  had  stood  before, 
undismayed  at  the  storm  which  she  had 
awakened,  apparently  unconscious  that  her 
words  had  raised  it,  and  that  all  eyes  were 
now  turned  upon  her,  looking  the  questions — 
Who  is  she  ?  What  is  her  purpose  ? — for 
however  dreaded  in  the  small  village  of  Ran- 
ford,  from  her  seclusion,  she  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  its  bounds. 

"  Am   I    to   be  rudely  seized  at   the   order 
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and  on  the  charge  of  the  insane  ?"  demanded 
Durnsfordj  breaking  the  silence  that  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  late  uproar,  and  striving  to  speak 
with  firmness. 

"  Am  I  insane,  Richard  Durnsford  ?"  asked 
Martha  Wilford  with  a  look  and  tone  that 
made  the  asserter  of  her  madness  tremble. 
"  Said  I  not  that  we  should  meet  once  again — 
and  only  once  ?" 

"  I  appeal  to  my  lord  the  judge,"  he  re- 
plied in  a  hollow  voice,  looking  away  from  his 
haughty  accuser. 

"  Mr.  Carswell,"  said  his  lordship  with  dig- 
nity, "  I  put  it  to  you  whether  this  witness 
should  not  be  dismissed  ? — whether  you  really 
believe  that  her  testimony  can  benefit  the  ac- 
cused ?  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  deprive 
the  prisoner  of  the  slightest  chance  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence  !  but  a  court  of  justice  is  not 
a  fitting  arena  for  the  ravings  of  madness  or  the 
charges  of  personal  enmity.  You  call  Joseph 
Wigley,   and   Martha  Wilford   appears,   who 
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makes  a  charge  of  such  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
as  must  induce  a  doubt  of  your  prudence  in 
advising  her  presence.  I  gave  no  order  for 
Mr.  Durnsford's  seizure ;  and  how  that  wo- 
man's words  met  with  such  prompt  obedience, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand." 

"  Because  I  spoke  the  truth — and  truth  will 
have  its  way.  I  repeat  my  words,  Allan 
Astell  Beauchamp — Edward  Elton,  as  you 
call  him — is  not  the  murderer  of  Philip  Co- 
nyers.  His  blood  must  be  required  of  Richard 
Durnsford  and  Thomas  Hudson.  You  are 
here  to  do  justice — let  not  the  guilty  escape: 
you  shall  have  proof  sufficient  !''  exclaimed 
Martha  Wilford,  undismayed  by  the  judge''s 
dignity. 

"  Silence,  woman  !"  replied  his  lordship 
sternly.     "  Mr.  Carswell,  I  wait  your  answer." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  a  mo- 
mentary delay  whilst  I  consulted  with  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  permit  me  also  to  apologise  for  the 
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Strange  manner  of  my  witness,"  replied  the 
young  man  respectfully.  *'  I  readily  admit 
that  Martha  Wilford  came  uncalled,  but  not 
unwished  for,  though  she  had  hitherto  been 
sought  in  vain.  Her  accusation  is,  as  your  lord- 
ship says,  extraordinary,  only  to  be  justified  by 
its  truth  :  but  I,  too,  must  join  in  her  appeal 
for  justice  on  the  guilty, — I,  too,  must  request 
your  lordship  to  order  the  arrest  of  Richard 
Durnsford,  and  Thomas  Hudson,  falsely  call- 
ing himself  Philip  Conyers.  Had  Martha 
Wilford  not  appeared,  I  should  have  made  the 
same  charge  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
defence." 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Carswell,  that  you  are  not 
allowing  your  zeal  for  your  client  to  outstrip 
your  sense  of  justice  to  others." 

'*  My  lord,  I  can  bring  forward  one  who 
saw  the  murder  committed." 

"  That  is  a  lie  !  for  there  was  no  one  within 
sight,"  exclaimed  the  highwayman  quickly, 
who,  better  suited  for  action  than  for  thought, 
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never  considered,  till  too  late,  the  admission  of 
guilt  his  words  conveyed. 

Neither  these  words,  for  which  Wildfire 
could  have  shot  himself  the  next  moment,  nor 
the  wild  glare  of  Durnsford,  were  lost  on  the 
judge,  who  gave  instant  orders  that  both  should 
be  secured. 

"  Mr.  Durnsford  himself  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  this  detention,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent,"" observed  his  lordship  with  stately 
courtesy. 

But  Mr.  Durnsford  was  not  in  a  state  to 
acknowledge  the  judge's  courtesy.  He  had 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Martha  Wilford,  and  her  subsequent 
charge  of  the  murder  of  his  old  friend,  the 
squire,  not  having  entertained  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  her  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
He  had  tried  to  maintain  at  least  outward 
composure,  and  had,  for  a  time,  partly  succeed- 
ed ;  but  even  this  was  now  beyond  his  power. 
The  consciousness  of  guilt — the  assembling  of 
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the  witnesses  of  his  many  crimes,  all  ready  to 
give  evidence  against  him,  forbade  all  hope  of 
escape,  and  deprived  him  of  the  strength  to 
rally.  The  injured  Beauchamp  was  come,  it 
might  almost  be  said  from  the  tomb,  to  reveal 
his  treachery ;  a  stranger  was  prepared  to 
prove  him  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Conyers  — 
Martha  Wilford,  the  tool  of  former  years,  de- 
luded into  evil  by  her  love  and  his  deceit, 
was  there  as  his  accuser.  And  of  what  crimes 
did  she  not  accuse  him  ?  Of  what  crimes 
might  she  not  convict  him  ?  But  would  she 
persist  ?  Was  the  love  of  her  younger  days 
forgotten  ? — was  there  no  lingering  feeling  of 
regard  that  might  make  her  pause  ere  she 
brought  him  to  death  ? — no  feeling  of  shame 
that  would  induce  a  concealment  of  crimes  in 
some  of  which  she  had  borne  a  part  ?  He 
looked  upon  her,  and  he  ceased  to  hope.  There 
might  still  be  regard  in  her  woman's  heart — 
there  might  be  a  shrinking  from  the  shame 
which  a  full  disclosure  of  the  events  of  her 
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early  life  would  fix  upon  herself;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  from  her  whole  demeanour 
that  she  was  resolved  to  conquer  that  regard, 
and  to  endure  that  shame.  Having  once  de- 
termined on  a  full  disclosure  of  the  past,  he 
knew  her  too  well  to  doubt  her  carrying  that 
determination  into  effect :  she  was  not  one  to 
be  turned  aside  from  her  purpose  when  once 
resolved  ; — she  was  there  in  the  character  of  an 
avenger ! 

He  thought  of  her  words — "  Once,  and  once 
only  shall  we  meet  again  !"  he  remembered  her 
fearful  denunciation,  and  he  felt  that  his  doom 
was  sealed.  He  struggled  against  the  convic- 
tion ;  he  tried  to  speak — to  persuade — to  de- 
precate :  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and  he 
gasped  for  breath.  A  glaze  came  over  his  eyes ; 
his  chest  heaved  convulsively ;  he  would  have 
waved  away  those  around  him  to  gain  air, 
but  the  hand  sank  powerless  by  his  side,  and, 
uttering  a  faint  groan,  he  fell  into  the  arms 
of  those  behind  him. 
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"  He  is  dead  f  said  several. 

"  Dead  ?  and  I  have  done  it !"  exclaimed 
Martha  Wilford  in  a  voice  so  unearthly — so 
unlike  the  tones  of  the  living  beinors  round 
her,  that  her  words  were  heard  amid  all  the 
confusion  caused  by  Durnsford's  sudden  illness. 
"  This  is  my  doing !"  she  continued,  looking 
in  the  direction  where  thev  were  bearincr  Durns- 
ford  from  the  court,  but  speaking  rather  as  if 
thinking  aloud  than  as  if  addressing  others. 
"  He  thought  my  heart  would  fail ;  but  it 
has  not  !  And  now  my  task  is  done  !  our 
fates  are  sealed, — our  lives  are  linked  in  bonds 
which  none  can  sever :  one  cannot  die,  the 
other  live.  And  I  knew  this,  and  yet  1  did  not 
hesitate.    Now  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  life  T' 

The  bustle  caused  by  Durnsford's  illness  hav- 
ing in  some  degree  subsided,  the  observation  of 
the  spectators,  which  had  before  been  divided, 
was  now  wholly  fixed  upon  Martha  Wilford, 
all  pressing  forward  to  gain  a  sight  of  that 
singular  woman,  who  was  perfectly   unconsci- 
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ous  of  being  the  object  of  general  remark. 
She  stood  silent  and  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
with  a  wild  and  painful  gaze  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  last  seen  Durnsford,  neither 
heeding  nor  answering  the  questions  addressed 
to  her  by  the  judge  and  others,  till  a  hand  was 
laid  on  her  arm  to  lead  her  from  the  court, 
and  the  name  of  Beauchamp  met  her  ear.  She 
started — looked  vacantly  round,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  where  she  was,  till,  meeting  the  prison- 
er**s  look,  the  recollection  of  the  past  came  full 
upon  her  with  a  distinctness  and  a  power  beyond 
the  body's  strength  to  bear.  Pressing  one 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  if  struck  by  some  sud- 
den pain  which  she  struggled  to  subdue  by 
the  force  of  her  strong  will,  with  the  other 
she  drew  a  packet  from  her  bosom,  which  she 
held  towards  Elton,  speaking  with  difficulty. 

"  Take  this !  I  have  written  here  what  I 
feared  my  strength  might  fail  to  tell:  the 
mind  is  strong, — the  body  is  but  weak.  For- 
give me  all  the  wrong  I  did  to  you  and  yours." 
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She  paused  some  moments,  writhing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  agony  in  the  arms  of  those  who, 
seeing  her  stagger,  stept  forward  to  support 
her.  Even  in  this  her  dying  hour  her  pride 
was  still  her  master  passion.  She  knew  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  on  her  —  she  did  not 
wish  to  live,  yet  she  strove  against  her  doom  : 
she  could  not  brook  to  be  subdued  even  by 
the  Conqueror  of  all. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  silent, 
vanquished  by  the  intensity  of  pain,  her 
face  hid  in  her  hands,  starting  wildly  from 
those  who  supported  her,  she  extended  her 
arms,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  avenged !  I  come  ! 
I  come  I*' 

The  next  instant  she  fell  back  a  corpse, 
the  blood  gushing  from  her  mouth  and  nos- 
trils. 

That  haughty  spirit  was  at  rest— her  earth- 
ly sorrows  hushed, — Time  passed  —  Eternity 
alone  before  her, — the  days  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation over, — her  final  doom  irrevocable. 
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She  died  believing  Philip  Conyers  and 
Richard  Durnsford  to  be  dead,—  yet  both 
lived ;  the  former  to  follow  the  remains  of 
that  erring  woman  to  the  grave,  the  latter  to 
take  his  trial  for  that  crime  for  which  he  had 
hoped  to  see  another  condemned. 

Martha  Wilford's  sudden  death  was  a  shock 
to  all :  many  quitted  the  court,  and  the  trial 
was  concluded  as  quickly  as  justice  would 
admit,  neither  counsel  thinking  of  a  display 
of  talent. 

Joseph  Wigley,  after  clearing  his  own  cha- 
racter from  any  greater  stain  than  an  elope- 
ment with  a  young  lady  of  a  distant  county, 
to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  attached, 
fully  proved  that  the  legacy  had  been  paid 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  to  Mr. 
Conyers  at  the  Grange,  who  had  only  called 
on  his  lawyer  afterwards  concerning  the  receipt, 
which  had  been  imperfect,  and  some  other 
business.  The  box,  guarded  with  so  much 
care  by  the  deceased,  contained  a  present  for 
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M^bel,  and  to  this  the  attack  of  Wildfire 
threatened  by  the  laughing  lawyer  referred ; 
the  legacy,  Mr.  Staunton  was  aware,  having 
been  deposited  in  the  squire''s  dressing-room. 
Mr.  Conyers  had  opened  the  box  containing 
the  bequest  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Staunton 
and  his  clerk  at  the  Grange,  and  the  latter  swore 
to  some  of  the  notes  and  jewels,  which  were 
traced  back  to  the  possession  of  Wildfire,  who 
had  disposed  of  them  soon  after  the  murder  at 
a  distant  town. 

Little  did  Mabel  think  that  the  presents 
made  by  her  supposed  brother  were  pur- 
chased with  her  father's  money,  and  given  by 
her  father's  murderer. 

Old  Ned  came  forward  to  depose  that  Daw- 
kins  had  said  he  would  take  revenge  on  Mr. 
Elton  about  Fury;  and  had  admitted,  when 
drunk,  that  he  had  falsified  the  messages 
from  the  deceased  to  the  prisoner,  and  again 
from  the  prisoner  to  the  deceased ;  as  also 
what  Elton  had  said  when  taken. 
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A  subsequent  cross-examination  so  complete- 
ly exposed  the  villany  and  falsehood  of  Daw- 
kins,  that  he  was  tried  for  perjury,  and  con- 
demned to  some  months'  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Elton,  in  his  own  name  of  Allen  Beau- 
champ,  took  all  the  blame  attached  to  his 
violent  letter  to  his  son  upon  himself;  stated 
the  misconception  under  which  it  had  been 
written,  and  expressed  the  deepest  regret  for 
the  death  of  Mr.  Conyers.  To  clear  his  son 
from  all  suspicion  of  having  intentionally  ap- 
peared under  a  feigned  name,  he  briefly  re- 
ferred to  the  events  of  his  past  life;  thus 
corroborating  Martha  Wilford's  assertion  of 
Durnsford's  treachery  to  himself,  producing 
letters  and  papers  which  she  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  a  few  days  before,  containing 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  her  charges  on  all  ma- 
terial points. 

But  the  most  important  witness  was  James 
Bonham.  His  conversation  with  Edward  El- 
ton had  increased  his  desire  for  a  more  active 
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life,  and  he  soon  after  left  Beauchamp  Park 
to  seek  his  fortune  with  the  hardly-wrung  con- 
sent of  his  parents,  and  the  prediction  of  Aunt 
Judith  that  he  would  bring  himself  and  those 
connected  with  him  into  trouble, — a  prediction 
shortly  verified.  With  no  absolute  vice  and 
an  amiable  disposition,  he  was  deficient  in 
moral  firmness,  and  easily  led  into  error.  The 
little  money  he  took  with  him  was  soon 
expended, — fortune  is  more  readily  sought 
than  found, — and,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  was  induced  by  want  and  the 
persuasions  of  a  former  acquaintance  to  con- 
nect himself  with  a  band  of  poachers,  seve- 
ral of  whom  were  soon  after  suspected,  and 
justly,  of  having  been  concerned  in  an  exten- 
sive burglary.  Shocked  at  the  crime,  in  which 
he  had  taken  no  part,  he  resolved  on  returning 
immediately  to  Beauchamp  Park,  acknowledg- 
ing his  error,  and  submitting  to  the  mono- 
tony from  which  he  had  fled ;  but  this  pru- 
dent   resolution    came   too   late   to    save   him 
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from  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  criminal 
weakness.  Known  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  gang,  and  suspected  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  burglary,  a  warrant  was  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension  ;  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  officers  of  justice  was  so  keen  as  to  compel 
him  to  the  utmost  caution.  Proceeding  warily 
on  his  road  homewards  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  he  secreted  himself  in  a  fissure  of  a 
quarry,  on  hearing  the  trampling  of  horses. 
From  hence  he  saw  Durnsford  and  Wildfire 
rush  out  on  Mr.  Conyers  from  a  neighbour- 
ing brake,  and  seizing  his  bridle,  demand  his 
money  ;  each  presenting  a  pistol,  though  the 
latter  only  spoke.  He  saw  the  struggle  that 
ensued,  for  the  squire  was  not  one  to  yield  to 
a  lawless  demand  without  resistance.  Finding 
that  his  pistol  would  not  go  off,  he  struck 
Durnsford  such  a  violent  stroke  with  the  butt- 
end,  as  loosened  the  string  that  confined  the 
crape  upon  his  face,  and  made  him  let  go  his 
hold  and  stagger  in  his  seat.     Mr.  Conyers  then 
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turned  to  do  the  like  by  Wildfire,  who,  seeing 
his  purpose,  fired  on  the  instant  : — the  squire's 
arm  fell,  and  he  drooped  forward  on  his 
horse's  neck.  They  dragged  hini  down  and 
proceeded  to  search  him  ;  but,  recovering  from 
his  first  pain,  he  resisted  with  all  his  power, 
though  Wildfire  promised  life  if  he  would  give 
up  his  money  quietly.  In  the  struggle,  the 
crape  fell  from  Durnsford's  face,  and  the  squire's 
sudden  exclamation  proved  his  recognition. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Give  up  the  legacy,"  said  Wildfire,  who 
appeared  loth  to  take  his  life. 

"  Ha  !  villains  !  was  it  for  this  ?  It  is  safe 
in  ray  cabinet  !""  shouted  the  squire,  triumph- 
ing in  the  thought  that  they  would  thus  be 
thwarted. 

"  There  is  no  alternative  since  he  knows 
me.     It  must  be  done!"'  said  Durnsford. 

"  Do  it  yourself,  then  !"  replied  Wildfire, 
turning  away. 

And  Durnsford   did  it!     His  knees  pressed 
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on  the  breast  —  his  hands  grasped  the  throat 
of  his  old  friend,  till  he  deemed  that  life  was 
quite  extinct.  They  then  searched  the  body, 
taking  the  box  and  what  money  he  had  about 
him ;  and  the  young  man  heard  them  arrange 
for  a  visit  to  the  Grange  and  the  squire's  ca- 
binet. 

The  whole  had  passed  so  quickly — the  hor- 
ror had  come  so  suddenly  before  him,  that  the 
hidden  witness  of  the  crime  was  scarcely  aware 
of  its  being  committed  before  its  completion  ; 
—  and  then  what  could  an  unarmed  stripling 
do  against  two  powerful  men  armed  and  de- 
termined ?  One  he  recognised  by  his  voice 
as  his  cousin  Thomas  Hudson,  who  cherished 
no  good  will  towards  him,  and  might  consider 
his  own  safety  perilled  by  permitting  him  to 
live.  He  had  heard  the  squire  and  Wildfire 
both  call  Durnsford  by  his  name ;  and  the 
moonlight  streaming  on  his  features  as  he 
knelt  above  his  victim,  showed  him  too  dis- 
tinctly to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  identity  at   a 
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future  meeting.  When  the  murderers  depart- 
ed, he  would  have  left  his  concealment  for  the 
chance  of  assisting  their  victim,  though  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  their  havinor  fullv 
effected  their  purpose  ;  but  they  talked  of 
returning  by  the  same  road ;  and  not  knowing 
the  distance  to  the  Grange,  he  could  not  cal- 
culate the  probable  time  of  their  reappear- 
ance. 

The  clouding  over  of  the  moon  prevented 
his  seeing  that  the  squire  moved  ;  and  he 
heard  no  groan.  The  murderers  did  not 
return  that  way  ;  but  when,  weary  of  wait- 
ing, he  would  have  departed,  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard  voices  in  the  field  above  him, 
and  crouched  more  closely  down,  till,  worn 
out  with  watching,  he  fell  asleep.  Day  had 
dawned  when  he  awoke,  and,  provoked  at  his 
long  sleep,  seeing  the  danger  to  one  situated 
like  himself  of  being  found  so  near  a  murdered 
man,  he  was  peeping  lorth  to  ascertain  if  any 
were  in  sight,  when  Edward  Elton,  whom  he 
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knew  at  a  glance,  came  up  the  road  and  ap- 
proached the  body. 

Of  what  afterwards  occurred  be  gave  the 
same  account  as  young  Elton  gave  to  Mr. 
Astell,  and  which  has  been  already  related, 
fully  confirming  the  squire's  friendly  feeling, 
and  his  having  confided  Mabel  to  the  prisoner's 
care  and  love. 

When  Dawkins  and  his  companion  pursued 
Edward  Elton,  fearing  a  search  might  be 
made  near  the  body,  he  crept  stealthily  from 
his  concealment  and  ran  unobserved  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  An  illness  brought  on  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety  kept  him  long  at  the  cot- 
tage of  one  of  the  poachers,  who  sheltered  and 
concealed  him,  and  where  he  still  lingered, 
though  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  home, 
fearing  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  Elton's  favour 
on  his  own  account,  and  yet  unwilling  to  de- 
part and  leave  him  to  be  hanged,  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  his  fate.  James  Bonham, 
never    formed    to    play    the    hero,    was    still 
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hesitating  how  to  act,  when  an  accident  having 
happened  to  his  chaise  some  miles  from  the 
means  of  repairing  it,  young  Carswell,  too 
eager  and  zealous  to  remain  inactive,  deter- 
mined on  walking  to  the  next  town,  taking 
directions  from  the  post-boy  as  to  a  near  way. 
Directions  are  rarely  very  comprehensible,  and 
the  impatient  barrister  was  soon  at  a  loss, 
■when,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  poacher's 
cottage,  he  hurried  thither  to  obtain  fresh  ex- 
planations. 

In  the  very  pedestrian  tour  during  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Elton,  he 
had  also  been  gQided  over  Beauchamp  Park 
by  James  Bonham,  and  now  called  upon  him 
to  become  his  guide  again.  The  young  man 
readily  consented  to  put  him  on  the  road, 
and  learning  why  he  was  so  eager  to  proceed, 
gained  courage  to  reveal  his  fears  and  diffi- 
culties, gladly  promising  the  delighted  Cars- 
well  to  give  his  evidence,  on  being  assured 
that  he  should  run  no  peril  in  so  doing ;   an 
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assurance  kept  by  the  young  counsel,  who 
afterwards  established  his  innocence  of  any 
greater  crime  than  poaching,  on  account  of 
which,  as  he  had  voluntarily  deserted  the 
gang,  no  charge  was  brought  against  him.  It 
was  the  possession  of  this  evidence  in  Elton's 
favour  which  had  caused  his  friend's  exuber- 
ance of  spirits  on  their  first  meeting. 

Not  to  weary  with  details,  CarswelPs  hope 
of  clearing  Elton  from  the  faintest  suspicion 
even  of  guilt  was  fully  realised.  Mr. 
Foster  admitted,  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner, that  there  must  be  an  acquittal.  The 
jury  pronounced  "  Not  guilty,"  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  ;  and  the  judge,  in  a  feel- 
ing address,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and 
declare  that  the  prisoner  left  the  court  without 
the  slightest  stain  on  his  character. 

So  completely  had  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  turned  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
cheered  as   he   left   the   court; — more   loudly 
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still  on   shaking  hands   with  honest  old  Xed, 
who   drew   his  coat-sleeve   across   his   eyes  as 
he  listened  to  his  thanks.       Those  who  were 
never  wrong  asserted  that  they  had  seen  how  it 
would  end  from  the  very  beginning;  and  others 
began  to  qualify  their  former  decided  opinions. 
The    female    portion    of    the    audience,    ever 
more  swayed  by  feeling  than  argument,   and 
more  accustomed    to   yield,    changed   sides  at 
once  with  the  best  possible  grace,   favouring 
the   spectators  with   a   beautiful  mingling   of 
smiles  and  tears.     All  who  had  known  father 
or    son    crowded    round   with  congratulations, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  received  by  both 
with    a   rather   chilling   courtesy,    when   they 
remembered  that  a  few  hours    before  not  one 
had  stood  up  in  their  favour  but  Mr.  Astell : 
besides,  Edward  Elton — or,  as  we  ought  hence- 
forth to  call  him,  Allan  Astell  Beauchamp  — 
was  impatient  to  seek  Mabel  Conyers,   whom 
he   had   not    seen    since    the    evening   of  the 
murder,  and   whose  hand   he   could  now  ask 
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without  reproach.  She  had  accompanied  her 
brother  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  Stanfield,  in 
case  her  evidence  should  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  where  they  had 
met  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  had  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  summons  of  Martha  Wilford  to 
embrace  her  long-mourned  son  and  husband. 
Her  testimony  not  being  required,  she  had 
been  spared  the  pain  of  examination,  and  her 
lover  received  her  from  his  mother's  arms, 
weeping  and  agitated,  but  yielding  at  length  to 
his  gentle  soothings. 

Philip  Conyers  truly  mourned  the  death  of 
Martha  Wilford  ;  unblessed,  too,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  his  safety, — following  the  body  him- 
self to  the  grave. 

Young  Carswell  was  in  the  wildest  spirits  at 
his  friend''s  acquittal,  and  the  thanks  shower- 
ed on  himself  by  all  who  regarded  Allan 
Beauchamp. 

"  There  !  my  romance  was  founded  on  fact, 
you    see,  and    is    nearly    completed,"  he   said, 
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addressing  his  friend  and  Mr.  Astell.  "  I 
have  gained  immortal  honour  by  my  wisdom, 
and  saved  my  client ;  for  remember,  I  insist  that 
it  was  all  my  doing.  The  fate  of  the  lovely 
heroine  alone  remains  undecided.  Shall  I  win 
or  resign  her  ?" 

'«  Just  as  you  please,"  replied  Allan  Beau- 
champ  with  a  happy  smile. 

"  You  coxcomb  !  holding  yourself  so  secure. 
I  shall  consult  the  judge.  Farewell,  for  a  time. 
My  love  to  the  lovely  Mabel;  and  I  insist  on 
her  dreaming  of  my  eloquence  :  I  am  by  far 
the  properer  man  of  the  two,  if  she  would 
but  think  so." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  packet  delivered  by  Martha  Wilford 
to  young  Beauchamp  contained  a  history  of 
her  life,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  My  course  is  nearly  run.  He  to  whom 
I  clung  as  my  sole  link  to  life  is  gone  !  My 
boy !  my  petted  nursling,  is  no  more !  Woe 
to  him  who  drove  him  forth  on  the  deep  sea  ! 
woe  to  him  who  sought  his  life  on  land  ! 
I  am  his  avenger  !  Let  Richard  Durnsford 
look  to  it !  He  who  has  hitherto  been  honour- 
ed shall  now  be  dishonoured, — he  who  has 
hitherto  wrought  evil  as  he  willed  shall  now 
have  evil  wrought  on  him.  His  crimes  shall 
be   told   till    the    heart    sicken    at    the    tale. 
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Not  one — not  two — not  three  ; — a  whole  ex- 
istence based  on  guilt  —  its  close  a  death  of 
fhame. 

"  And  who  shall  bring  this  death  upon 
the  guilty  one?  She  who  loved  him!  —  she 
whom  he  lured  to  wrong.  Yet  not  for  my 
own  injuries  do  I  this.  Had  he  but  spared 
my  gallant  boy,  he  should  have  lived  —  should 
have  had  timely  warning  and  have  fled.  He 
spared  not  him  or  his,  and  he  must  die. 

"  No  other  shall  become  his  victim.  I  will 
confront  him  at  the  trial — I  will  proclaim 
him  to  the  world  a  murderer  ! — the  murderer 
of  his  trusting  friend.  I  will  preserve  the 
innocent,  whom  he  would  crush  —  repair  to 
Beauchamp  and  his  son  the  wrong  I  did, 
and  then  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  life. 
I  am  resolved  ! — all  shall  be  told ;  and  lest 
the  lips  should  fail  to  tell  the  tale,  the  hand 
shall  trace  the  history  of  crime.  The  body 
worn   by   suffering  may   be  weak  —  the   mind 
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shall  waver  not.  Let  those  who  read  be 
warned.  He  who  takes  one  step  in  crime 
can  rarely  choose  where  he  would  stop. 

"At  seventeen  I  was  not  as  I  now  am. 
Long  years  of  misery  and  remorse  have  done 
their  work,  and  the  Martha  Wilford  of 
her  younger  days,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  flatterers,  reading  her  beauty  in  their  looks, 
would  have  started  had  the  vision  of  her  pre- 
sent self  come  up  before  her.  Misfortunes 
fell  upon  our  family,  and  we  who  had  been 
independent  became  beggars.  Father,  mother, 
brother,  died  ;  —  I  was  alone  ! 

"  The  tastes  and  habits  of  my  former  station 
made  poverty  more  galling,  whilst  pride  blight- 
ed the  few  remaining  flowers  that  might  else 
have  blossomed  in  my  path  of  life. 

"  Richard  Durnsford  had  known  my  parents 
and  myself  in  better  times,  and  we  had  ever 
thought  him,  what  the  world  thinks  him  still, 
kind  and  honourable.  He  proposed  my  en- 
tering the    service  of  Mrs.   Beauchamp   more 
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as  a  humble  friend  than  a  mere  servant.  My 
pride  rebelled  at  servitude  ;  but  his  uncle  re- 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  —  he  was  often 
there,  and  to  have  me  near  him  was,  I  thought, 
the  reason  why  he  urged  the  point.  I  guessed 
not  that  he  meant  I  should  become  his  tool  — 
the  demon  worker  of  his  will. 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  in  the  splendour  of 
his  good  fortune.  Friends,  wealth,  and  an 
affectionate  and  lovely  wife  were  his:  —  he 
never  thought  that  he  might  lose  all  these. 
He  gave  to  ail  who  asked,  because  it  pained 
him  to  say  No  :  he  pitied  new  misfortunes, 
but,  not  self-experienced  in  change,  he  never 
guessed  the  sensitiveness  of  those  who  had 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  There  had  as  yet 
been  no  check  in  his  prosperous  course,  and 
he  could  not  tell  how  a  word — a  look — could 
gall  the  poor  and  proud.  He  has  learnt  the 
lesson  now — let  him  not  forget  it  !  He  meant 
me  no  unkindness ;  but  he  chafed  and  fretted 
me : — he    would    have    given    to    me,    as    he 
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gave  to  others,  had  I  stooped  to  ask ;  but 
he  wounded  my  feelings  and  pained,  what 
some  called,  my  presumption. 

"  Of  his  lady  I  would  say  nought  unkind. 
If  I  thought  her  cold,  unfeeling,  then,  re- 
fusing me  the  observances  which  my  former 
station  might  have  obtained,  let  the  blame 
rest  on  my  own  pride  and  the  duplicity  of 
Durnsford,  who  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  either; 
wishing,  for  his  own  views,  that  I  should  hold 
myself  aggrieved.  He  had  never  stipulated 
with  Mrs.  Beauchamp  for  those  privileges 
which  he  averred  had  been  readily  conceded ; 
and,  too  proud  for  complaints,  which  might 
have  set  all  to  rights,  I  cherished  in  secret  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  Beauchamp  and  his 
wife.  In  my  middling  station  in  the  house- 
hold, I  could  have  no  confidant — no  friend; 
and  Durnsford,  who  met  me  constantly  in 
secret,  aggravated  my  sufferings,  pouring 
caustic  into  the  wounds  which  were  scarcely 
bearable  before. 
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"  The  young  heir  of  the  Beauchamps  was 
committed  to  my  care,  and  I  grew  much 
attached  to  him, — for  even  my  proud  heart 
felt  the  want  of  something  to  love  and 
cling  to. 

"  Richard  Durnsford  sought  and  won  my 
love.  I  was  to  be  his  bride  —  but  not 
then  : — he  was  poor  —  he  must  wait  for  his 
uncle's  death,  then  hourly  expected,  whose 
favour  he  should  forfeit  by  a  union  with  me. 
The  uncle  lingered  ;  I  saw  his  nephew  day 
after  day  —  poured  into  his  ears  my  burning 
tale  of  fancied  wrongs — listened  to  his  sooth- 
ing words  —  looked  for  his  presence,  as  my 
only  solace  ; — and  day  after  day  he  soothed 
and  smiled,  speaking  of  our  future  union. 

"  He  only  talked  of  love— I  felt  it  !— his 
words  were  false  —  my  feelings  real.  What 
matter  how  ?  —  enough  —  his  mastery  was 
complete.  His  uncle  died — yet  he  still  delay- 
ed. I  prayed,  I  implored  him  to  fulfil  his 
vows  :  I  had  no  power  to  command,  to  threaten. 
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Had  I  revealed  his  falsehood,  (as  the  world 
stands,)  my  portion  had  been  shame  —  his  but 
the  hearing  of  some  idle  jests.  How  could 
the  serving  girl  have  thought  to  wed  with 
one,  a  gentleman  by  birth  ?  I  know  not  how, 
but  he  ever  swayed  the  minds  of  men  as  he 
desired  :  even  enemies  submitted  to  his  rule,  or 
he  turned  their  enmity  to  work  his  will.  The 
unthinking  profusion  of  Mr.  Beauchamp  could 
not  last  for  ever,  and  he  became  embarrassed. 
An  enemy,  a  rejected  suitor  of  his  lady"'s, 
possessed  himself  of  the  power  to  increase 
those  embarrassments  to  his  ruin  —  agents 
proved  dishonest  —  friends  were  cold  —  money 
which  he  had  lent  could  not  be  immediately 
recovered  —  and  the  proud  owner  of  Beau- 
champ  Park  departed  to  seek  aid  from  a 
distance. 

*'  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  taken  ill — the  heir 
looked  delicate  —  there  was  supposed  to  be 
infection  in  the  house,  and  I  removed  with 
the   boy  to  a  cottage  at   some  little  distance. 
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Mrs.  Beauchamp's  health  improved,  and  her 
cousin,  Mabel  Buncombe,  came  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  Park,  accompanied  by  her 
harsh  brothers ;  whilst  her  lover,  ]*vlr.  Astell, 
was  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  anxious 
to  persuade  her  to  a  clandestine  union,  to 
save  her  from  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Conyers, 
to  which  her  brothers  were  resolved  to  force 
her.  She  was  beautiful  and  gentle.  I  pitied 
her  !  —  she  and  her  lover  trusted  me,  and  I 
betrayed  them !  but  not,  at  first,  intention- 
ally. 

"  My  charge  improved  in  health,  but  I  still 
remained  at  the  cottage,  which  allowed  of 
more  frequent  visits  from  Richard  Durnsford. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  he  first  revealed  his 
views.  He  hated  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  whose 
hand  he  had  sought,  not  from  love,  but  am- 
bition, believing  a  false  report  of  her  wealth  ; 
he  hated  Mr.  Beauchamp  because  he  had  won 
her  love,  and  for  some  personal  slight :  —  he 
would  have  revenge  on  both.    He  had  aided  Mr. 
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Garnier   in    buying   up   debts   and   securities, 
that  would  enable  him  to  ruin  the  uncalculat- 
ing  Beauchamp;  he  had  taken   some  part  in 
the   villany   of   his   agents,    and    urged    him 
on,  through  others,  to  increased  extravagance. 
I  know    not  how    all    this   was  done,  —  I  did 
not  understand   the   details  ;  but  I  shuddered 
and  turned  away  as  he  declared  with  fiendish 
triumph  that  he  could,  and  would  bring  woe 
and  ruin  on  Beauchamp  and   his  wife.     The 
information  which  my  residence  in  the  family 
had  enabled  me  to   afford   had  greatly  aided 
his  plans,  unknown  to  me;  but  now  he  called 
upon  me  to  take  an  active  share  in  his  villany. 
"  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  to  be  at  Durnsford's 
house  on  the   following   day  to  receive  some 
money  due  to  him  from  the  latter,  whence  he 
would  proceed  to  the  Park,  though  not   ex- 
pected till   the   succeeding   morning;    having 
feared  to  fix  an  earlier  period,  lest  he  should 
disappoint  his  wife.     Durnsford  knew  from  me 
that    Mrs.  Beauchamp,   wishing   to  spare   her 
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husband  anxiety,  had  never  mentioned  her 
illness,  but  continued  to  write  when  scarcely 
able  to  hold  her  pen,  though  her  letters  had 
necessarily  been  short  and  infrequent,  and, 
she  feared,  constrained.  He  knew  that, 
fearful  of  the  violence  of  the  Duncombes,  she 
had  concealed  Mr.  AstelPs  attachment  to  her 
cousin,  only  known  to  herself  since  her  hus- 
band's departure:  he  knew,  too,  that,  anxious 
to  serve  her  cousin,  which  her  timidity  and 
vacillation  rendered  difficult,  and  pitying  her 
lover,  she  had  appointed  to  meet  Mr.  Astell 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  to  consult 
with  him  how  she  might  best  assist  his  views. 
I  was  to  be  there  with  the  child  to  watch 
that  the  fierce  brothers  did  not  rush  upon  the 
lover,  whose  aflPection  for  their  sister  it  was 
supposed  they  suspected  It  was  Durnsford's 
plan  to  infuse  suspicions  into  Mr.  Beauchamp*s 
mind  when  he  paid  the  money,  and  send  him 
a  note,  as  from  a  friend,  warning  him  of  the 
intended  meeting.     The  note  from  Mrs.  Beau- 
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champ  to  Mr.  Astell,  appointing  the  place  of 
meeting,  accidentally  picked  up,  aided  his  views. 
Beauchamp,  proud  and  sensitive  to  a  high  de- 
gree, he  felt  convinced  would  proceed  to  the 
appointed  spot,  and  find  his  jealousy  con- 
firmed. What  Durnsford  expected  would  en- 
sue,— whether  some  sudden  burst  of  violence, 
some  act  of  rashness  that  would  oblige  him  to 
fly  the  country,  or  subject  him  to  imprison- 
ment, perhaps  death,  I  know  not, — 1  did  not 
ask  ; — it  was  enough  for  me  that  Durnsford 
required  I  should  continue  within  hearing, — 
show  I  was  placed  there  to  watch,  and,  should 
Beauchamp  stay  to  listen,  break  off  the  con- 
ference with  the  alarm  of  intruders,  just  at 
such  a  point  as  should  confirm  his  suspicions. 
What  was  further  intended  he  did  not  say  ; 
but,  probably,  he  hoped  for  profit,  as  well  as 
gratified  revenge,  by  forcing  Beauchamp  to 
some  deed  of  violence.  I  say  that  he  re- 
quired me  to  act  this  part,  for  it  was  more 
than  a  request.     I   started  with  horror  at  the 
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first  proposal ;  but  he  sneered  as  I  spoke  of 
virtue.  None  care  how  it  came  to  pass:  suf- 
ficient that  he  pleaded  as  a  lover, — persuaded 
as  the  false  one, — vowed  as  he  had  vowed  be- 
fore. *  Do  this,  and  you  shall  be  my  bride 
within  six  months.**  I  listened,  and  I  yielded. 
I  knew  nothing  of  his  arrangements:  he  had 
won  me  to  do  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  his 
master ;  but  I  hated  myself  the  while.  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  child  who 
smiled  on  the  destroyer  of  his  parents.  I 
asked  no  questions,  —  I  did  but  as  he  told  me. 

"  All  chanced  as  he  desired;  such  ever  seemed 
his  fortune.  The  conversation  overheard  by 
the  half  hidden  Beauchamp  was  such  as  to 
confirm  his  belief  of  his  wife's  love  for  his 
friend.  Durnsford  himself,  concealed  by  the 
shrubs,  gave  me  the  signal  to  break  up  the 
meeting.  I  obeyed  ; — the  furious  Beauchamp 
rushed  forward  to  destroy  wife  or  friend;  but 
a  branch  was  in  his  way,  and  he  fell.  Before 
he  rose,  Durnsford  was  at  his   side,  talking  of 
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bailiffs  in  the  house,  and  urging  him  to  conceal- 
ment till  his  friends  could  make  some  arrange- 
ment. He  succeeded  in  persuading,  as  he 
always  did,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  leaving 
the  grounds,  when,  seeing  the  child  in  my 
arms,  he  tore  him  from  me  with  wrathful  im- 
precations on  his  mother.  I  pleaded — strug- 
gled— but  in  vain  :  a  whispered  threat  from 
Durnsford  made  me  yield.  I  was  ill : — days 
passed  before  I  left  my  room. 

"  When  I  saw  Durnsford  again,  I  questioned 
of  my  charge,  of  his  beautiful  mother,  of  his 
wretched  father.  His  burst  of  triumph  was 
appalling !  The  mother  and  the  friend  were 
far  away,  seeking  the  husband  where  he  was 
not,  deluded  by  feigned  letters  written  by 
Durnsford,  whose  schemes  required  their  ab- 
sence. He  had  taken  care  that  Miss  Dun- 
combe's  brother  should  be  warned  of  the  in- 
tended visit  of  Mr.  Astell,  who,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  prohibition  on  account  of 
the   bailiffs,   unhappily   persisted   in    his   rash 
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design,  and  reached  her  dressing-room.  The 
Duncombes  rushed  in  upon  him  ;  blood  would 
have  flowed  but  for  Mrs.  Beaucharap's  firmness 
and  Miss  Buncombe's  subsequent  promise  to 
marry  Mr.  Conyers,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
repugnance.  Early  the  next  morning  a  letter 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  her  hus- 
band's at  his  desire,  requesting  the  presence  of 
herself  and  Mr.  Astell  without  a  moment's 
delay  at  an  obscure  village  in  the  North. 
They  departed  on  the  instant  ;  the  former 
not  even  delaying  to  see  her  child,  but  con- 
fiding him  to  my  care. — My  care !  I  had  be- 
trayed all  who  trusted  me  !' 

"  '  She  will  see  Allan  Beauchamp  and  her 
child  no  more !  there  are  evil  reports  of  her 
fair  fame  !  All  this  is  my  doing,'  concluded 
Dumsford  triumphantly.      '  We  are  avenged  !' 

"  I  shuddered  at  his  look.  '  And  Allan 
Beauchamp  and  his  boy,  where  are  they  ?'  I 
demanded. 
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'' '  Dead !  the  deep  waters  flowing  over  them !' 
he  replied  in  a  horrid  whisper,  drawing  closer 
as  he  spoke.  '  This,  too,  is  my  doing  !  we 
are  well  avenged  !' 

"  I  started  from  his  touch.  '  Richard  Durns- 
ford,  speak :  how  came  they  by  their  deaths  ? 
Is  there  murder  on  your  soul  ?^ 

"  '  What  if  there  were  ?'  he  demanded  with 
a  withering  sneer. 

"  I  was  indeed  his  slave,  the  slave  of  sin,  and 
I  was  silent.     How  dared  I  reprove  ? 

"  '  Their  death  was  accidental,'  he  said  after 
a  pause. 

"  '  Swear  it  I"  I  exclaimed  ;  '  clear  me  from 
the  sin  of  murder  !' 

"  *  I  do  swear  it !'  he  replied. 

*'  I  understood  not  then  the  meaning  of  his 
smile. 

"  Beauchamp  Park  had  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  another ;  and  he  showed  a  deed 
signed  by  Allan  Beauchamp,  empowering  him 
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to    receive  all  monies   due  to   its   late    owner, 
and  antedated  to  suit  his  purpose. 

''  Mrs.  Beauchamp  returned  from  a  fruitless 
search  to  lear-n  the  death  of  her  child  and  hus- 
band, and  after  a  severe  illness  left  the  country. 
Shocked  at  the  misery  of  so  many,  a  misery  in- 
flicted partly  through  my  means,  on  recovering 
from  a  dangerous  relapse,  I  talked  of  rev^ealing 
the  truth  ;  but  the  tempter  came  again  with 
his  threats  and  his  vows,  and  I  told  the  taie 
he  fabricated.  And  his  vows,  how  were  they 
fulfilled  ?  He  delayed,  grew  cold,  then  irri- 
table, and  at  length  declared  that  I  should 
never  be  his  bride.  He  would  have  mocked, 
but  he  dared  not.  From  that  time  his  power 
over  me  was  gone  ;  he  had  dragged  me  down 
to  sin,  but  he  ruled  no  more.  I  could  not 
return  to  innocence  ;  but  I  had  ceased  to  be 
his  tool.  Silence  was  all  that  he  could  hope — 
it  was  all  he  then  desired  ;  and  that  I  pro- 
mised, if  he  urged  me  not  too  far — if  he  crossed 
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not  my  will  in  other  matters.  I  scorned  him, 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  his. 
Had  I  died,  he  would  have  smiled.  I  knew 
this,  and  yet  I  hated  not.  He  offered  money 
to  ensure  my  secrecy  ;  but  I  refused  it  indig- 
nantly, bidding  him  depart  and  see  me  no 
more.  I  would  owe  him  nothing.  If  I  scorned 
servitude,  I  scorned  him  more.  I  knew  not 
then  what  I  learnt  afterwards,  or  I  might  not 
have  promised  silence. 

"  Durnsford  persuading  the  wretched  Beau- 
champ  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  to  avoid 
seizure  by  the  bailiffs,  led  him  to  the  cottage  of 
my  cousin  Judith  Hudson,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, had  lately  settled  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  next  morning  Beauchamp  was  in  a  burn- 
ing fever.  Durnsford  desired  not  that  he 
should  live,  as  his  death  would  enable  him  to 
repossess  himself  of  the  money,  which  he 
had  paid,  and  secure  him  from  detection ;  but 
Beauchamp  had  once  shown  kindness  to 
Judith,  who  boldly  withstood  the  evil  purpose 
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which  he  intimated,  nursing  the  sick  man 
night  and  day,  though  Durnsford  threatened 
to  disclose  what  would  hang  her  husband,  on 
whom  she  doted  despite  his  harshness  and  his 
evil  ways. 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp  recovered,  and,  influenced 
by  Durnsford,  though  he  guessed  it  not,  re- 
solved on  retiring  to  some  distant  and  secluded 
spot,  never  again  to  mingle  with  his  fellow  men, 
from  whom  he  had  received,  as  he  believed, 
nothing  but  wrong.  His  friend  and  his  wife 
had  fled  together.  Mr.  Conyers  refused  to 
pay  a  just  debt  without  the  production  of 
papers  which  he  knew  could  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  whilst  all  his  former  flatterers  and 
parasites  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  pro- 
fusion and  ostentation.  Such  were  the  tales 
that  met  his  ear  through  Durnsford's  contriv- 
ance, whom  he  never  suspected  of  having  de- 
ceived him,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  friend,  or  of 
having  warned  Mr.  Conyers  that  he  who  ap- 
plied for  repayment  of  the  money  lent  was  an 
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impostor.  He  fixed  the  time  for  his  de- 
parture, but  refused  to  tell  Durnsford  whither 
he  was  going,  and,  urged  by  his  hostess,  who 
seemed  strangely  eager  to  be  rid  of  him,  de- 
parted with  his  child  earlier  than  he  had  in- 
tended. Poor  Judith  knew  that  Durnsford, 
aided  by  her  husband,  sought  the  life  of  her 
guest  in  order  to  prevent  detection,  and  to  re- 
possess himself  of  the  money  he  had  paid ; 
but,  loving  her  husband  too  much  to  reveal 
what  might  endanger  his  life,  she  hurried 
Beauchamp  forth  before  the  appointed  time, 
hoping  that  he  might  thus  escape  an  attack. 
All  her  precautions  were  in  vain. 

"  Hastening  to  the  spot  at  which  a  meeting 
with  his  confederate  had  been  arranged,  Durns- 
ford found  Hudson  lying  on  the  ground  a 
corpse,  the  warm  blood  still  trickling  from  the 
wound  which  had  caused  his  death.  Whilst 
on  his  way,  he  had  heard  two  shots,  and  seen 
a  horseman  in  the  distance ;  and  his  fears  told 
him  that  from  Beauchamp'^shand  had  the  high- 
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vvayman  received  his  death-wound,  and  that  on 
the  highwayman's  horse  was  Beauchamp  now 
seeking  safety  in  flight. 

"  The  slayer  had  been  slain, — the  purposed 
victim  had  escaped.  Durnsford  hurried  on, 
tracking  his  foe  as  he  best  could  by  the  faint 
moonlight.  He  traced  him  to  the  waters 
edge, — he  found  the  horse  ;  but  there  was  no 
boat  on  the  tranquil  stream.  The  next  day 
articles  were  found  in  the  river  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  late  owner  of  Beauchamp 
Park  and  its  heir  :  the  body  of  a  child  was 
discovered  some  days  after ;  and  Durnsford 
triumphed,  thinking  himself  secure,  though 
vexed  that  the  money  had  been  lost  with  its 
possessor. 

"  For  months  was  Judith  Hudson  a  maniac  ; 
and  even  now  her  senses  sometimes  wander. 
The  fate  of  her  husband — the  wild  course  of 
her  only  child,  press  heavily  upon  her ;  and 
a  name — a  likeness,  have  power  to  disturb  her 
mind.     Though  cousins,  there  has  been  little 
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love  between  us  ;  yet  would  1  not  bring  death 
to  her  son,  had  he  not  done  evil  to  those  whom 
1  vowed  to  protect. 

"  I  entered  the  service  of  Mrs.  Conyers.  Her 
first-born  was  committed  to  my  care,  and  I 
vowed  to  devote  my  life  to  his  welfare, — to 
repair,  as  I  best  could,  some  of  the  evil  I  had 
done  : — but  for  me  there  is  no  reparation  !  I 
must  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  curse  of 
guilt  upon  me  to  the  last  !  I  doted  on  the 
child,  and  he  is  gone ! 

*'  My  fondness  for  the  boy  caused  me  at  one 
time  to  look  on  his  sister  with  jealousy,  as 
likely  to  possess  some  of  that  love  and  wealth 
which  I  wished  centred  all  in  him.  I  refused 
to  be  her  nurse ;  and,  displeased  with  some 
expressions  of  Mr.  Conyers,  who,  I  was  aware, 
had  never  cordially  liked  me,  I  left  the 
Grange  soon  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  and 
retired  to  a  cottage  near.  But  I  was  little 
separated  from  my  charge  by  the  removal,  for 
he  came  to  see  me  every    day.     My  love   grew 
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hour   by    hour, — my   pride    softened    towards 
him, — my  will  bent  to  his. 

"  Durnsford  now  came  often  to  the  house ; 
and,  fearing  that  my  silence  might  not  be 
maintained,  he  again  proffered  money,  which  I 
scorned  as  before ;  and  we  then  met  almost  as 
strangers — none  guessed  the  past.  I  marked 
him  exasperate  Mr.  Conyers  against  Mr. 
Astell ;  I  noted  him  twining  round  his  unsus- 
picious friend,  and  I  guessed  that  he  meant 
him  harm.  I  bade  him  attempt  no  evil 
against  the  father  of  my  boy,  or  the  world 
should  know  he  had  sought  Beauchamp''s 
life.  He  started,  for  he  knew  not  that 
Judith  had  told  me  all,  and,  aware  that  I 
would  not  be  trifled  with,  promised  obedience. 

*'  Philip  Conyers  grew  up  rash,  daring,  and 
high-spirited.  Haughty  to  others,  I  was  gentle 
to  him  ;  and  he  was  uncontrolled.  Generous, 
but  quick  of  temper,  thanks  to  Durnsford's 
promptings,  there  was  continual  bickering  be- 
tween him  and  his  father  ;  and,  at  length,  the 
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boy  resolved  to  depart  and  seek  fortune  for 
himself.  Not  to  see  him — not  to  hear  his  glad- 
some voice,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
was  making  tTie  earth  to  me  as  a  dark  dungeon. 
I  argued — I  implored — in  vain, — he  was  not  to 
be  moved.  He  wiped  away  my  tears,  talked  of 
the  riches  he  would  bring  me  in  my  old  age, 
and  remained  unchanged.  He  left  me  ;  and  I 
regretted  it  the  less,  since  Durnsford  had  lat- 
terly engaged  him  in  desperate  adventures,  and 
had  gained  an  influence  over  him  that  could  not 
be  for  good.  Others  knew  not  whither  he  had 
gone — but  I  knew  ;  and  the  ten  miles  I  walked 
were  but  as  one,  when  I  held  his  letter  in  my 
hand.  I  would  have  died  rather  than  beg  for 
myself,  but  I  begged  for  him,  that  he  might 
receive  an  education  somewhat  fitting  his  birth  ; 
and  in  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth  he  thought 
to  repay  me  a  thousand  fold.  From  the  love 
which  he  had  borne  his  mother,  Mr.  Astell 
gave  all  I  asked,  though  he  knew  not  for  what, 
or  at  least  but  guessed,  for  I  told  none  where 
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my  darling  was  :  I  wished  none  to  divide  his 
regard  with  me.  I  proposed  other  plans,  but 
the  boy  whom  1  had  reared  had  learnt  to  have 
his  will : — he  would  go  on  the  sea,  and  I  was 
forced  to  consent,  and  arrange  as  he  wished.  A 
distant  relation  of  my  own  received  him  on 
board  his  vessel — a  merchantman — for  he  would 
not  enter  the  regular  service.  I  cared  less, 
thinking  that  he  would  the  sooner  be  disgusted 
and  give  up  the  fancy.  Not  so  !  his  passion 
for  the  sea  increased ;  and  he  made  many 
voyages.  How  have  I  trembled  when  the  storm 
was  sweeping  on  !  How  have  I  wept  when  the 
tempest  raged  around  !  The  captain  died,  and 
he  stayed  on  shore  for  weeks.  I  was  with  him — 
listening  to  his  silver  voice,  and  looking  in  his 
face  ; — and  he  repaid  my  love.  Fearing  that 
Durnsford  would  induce  his  father  to  disinherit 
him,  I  urged  him  to  return  to  the  Grange, 
thinking  that  none  could  resist  his  frank  and 
kindly  manner,  for  the  world's  discipline  had 
done  him  good.     Feeling  that  he  had  been  fro- 

N  5 
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ward,  he  had  long  wished  to  see  his  father,  and 
wrote  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  permission  to 
return  after  his  next  voyage,  on  which  he  was 
to  depart  in  a  few  days  with  a  new  captain. 
No  answer  was  returned.  Could  not  Richard 
Durnsford  tell  us  why  ?  He  sailed,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Ranford; — his  ship  was  driven  back 
— obliged  to  refit — and,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  took  an  excursion  into  the  country.  It 
was  then  that  he  thwarted  Thomas  Hudson  in 
some  purposed  rudeness  towards  a  village  girl, 
never  guessing  him  to  be  the  noted  Wildfire. 
A  few  days  after,  he  was  attacked  by  two  high- 
waymen ;  not  for  gold,  as,  being  unarmed,  he 
gave  up  his  purse  at  once,  but  for  hire  and  re- 
venge ;  and  he  would  have  been  their  victim,  had 
not  Allan  Beauchamp,  then  only  known  as  Ed- 
ward Elton,  come  to  his  aid,  fighting  so  boldly 
that  the  baffled  ruffians  were  beat  off*;  but  not  be- 
fore Philip  had  recognised  in  one  the  man  whom 
he  had  crossed.  He  wrote  me  this,  and  the 
after  kindness  of  his  preserver,  with  some  re- 
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marks  on  the  churlishness  of  his  new  friend's 
father;  but  I  dreamt  not  of  whom  he  spoke, 
under  the  name  of  Elton.  He  added  that  he 
must  sail  the  next  day,  but  would  come  to  Ran- 
ford  immediately  on  his  return,  to  try  what  his 
presence  might  eflPect  with  his  father. 

"  Mabel  Conyers  came  back  to  her  father's 
house.  She  looked  on  me  with  dread,  as  others 
did  ;  but  I  forgave  her,  for  her  likeness  to  her 
mother,  and  her  kind  mention  of  her  absent 
brother.  I  resolved  to  guard  her  too ;  and  I 
saw  that  she  would  need  my  care,  for  Durnsford 
had  his  eye  upon  her  for  his  bride.  I  could 
read  it  in  his   softened  tone — in  his  admirinor 

o 

look — though  none  beside  suspected  it.  An  act 
of  humanity  brought  Edward  Elton  before 
me : — his  presence  called  up  visions  of  the  past. 
I  thought  of  what  my  boy  had  written  of 
him  and  of  his  father — I  looked  more  keenly, 
and  I  knew  him,  from  a  slight  mark,  as  the 
babe  whose  slumbers  I  had  watched,  whose 
parents   I  had  wronged.      How  did  I  rejoice 
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that  Beauchamp  and  his  son  had  not  perished 
in  the  waters  !     The  thought  that  I  had  caused 
their  death  no  longer  crushed  my  spirit — I  was 
not  a  murderess.    I  marked  young  Beauchamp's 
love  for  Mabel  Conyers,  and  warned  them  of 
their  danger.      I  knew  Durnsford  would  cross 
that   love  —  and  he  has  crossed  it  —  but  the 
maiden  never  will  be  his.     The  murderer  shall 
not  wed  with  the  pure — the  fierce  wolf  mate 
with  the  gentle  lamb.     Time  passed — my  boy 
came  not,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  seek  him 
early  on  the  morrow.     I  could  not  rest  in  my 
chamber,  and  I  went  out  into  the  calm  moon- 
light ;  —  the  stillness  of   the  night  was  a  re- 
proof to  my  restless  spirit.     All  could  find  rest 
but  me,  I  thought.    The  birds  were  roosting  in 
the  trees — the  flowers  had  folded  up  their  leaves 
— and  the  stars  looked  down  from  their  grey 
home  with  a  sweet  and  peaceful  smile :  but  I 
was  to  know  no  rest  again — I  should  smile  no 
more  !     Yet  all  beside  slept  not — the  murderer 
was  abroad  !     Horsemen  came  speeding  down 
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the  narrow  lane  bounding  my  little  garden,  and 
I  glanced  through  the  boughs  to  see  who  came 
that  lonely  way  at  such  an  hour.  There  were 
rough  stones  in  the  road,  and  the  first  horse 
stumbled. 

'*' Confound  the  brute!  does  he  see  the 
squire's  ghost?"  exclaimed  his  rider,  reining 
him  sharply  up. 

" '  Hush  !  you  may  be  overheard,  and  our 
plan  thwarted,'  replied  a  voice  I  should  have 
known  among  a  million.  Had  I  not  cause  to 
know  ?     It  was  Richard  Durnsford's  ! 

"  '  A  fooPs  plan — and  a  fooFs  deed  too  !  You 
should  have  learned  that  the  money  was  left  at 
the  Grange.  It  is  the  blackest  act  I  have  had 
hand  in,"  answered  the  first  speaker,  sharply, 
and  on  they  swept  beyond  my  hearing. 

"  I  marvelled  on  what  evil  deed  he  who  had 
led  me  into  sin  had  been  employed ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  all  the  past ;  and  there  I  stood  as 
when  he  passed  before  me,  the  gentle  breeze 
cooling  my  burning  brow.     A  while,  and  the 
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same  wild  clatter  came  again,  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  the  night;  and  again  the  horsemen 
speeded  past.  I  looked  upon  them  ;  but  I  saw 
not  their  faces,  for  a  black  mask  was  on  them 
both. 

"  The  morning  dawned,  and  I  went  on  my 
lonely  way  to  seek  Philip  Conyers,  the  child  of 
my  affection.  I  reached  the  port  from  whence  his 
ship,  the  Newfoundland,  had  sailed.  She  had 
not  returned — she  never  would  return  !  Part 
of  her  wreck  had  been  picked  up  on  the  open 
sea,  but  none  had  heard  of  her  crew  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  all  had  perished.  I  shed  no  tears — I 
have  shed  none  since — but  I  felt  that  the  death- 
stroke  had  been  given,  though  I  might  linger 
for  a  while. 

"  For  days  1  sat  on  the  shore  looking  over  the 
restless  waves  with  a  wild  hope  that  they  would 
restore  my  boy  :  but  he  came  not,  save  in  my 
sleep — sometimes  as  in  his  childhood — some- 
times as  when  I  had  seen  him  last — but  oftener 
with  his  dark  curls  dripping,  tangled  with  sea- 
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weed,  and  his  bright  eyes  glazed.  I  hated  the 
sea,  and  yet  I  loved  it.  It  had  caused  his 
death,  but  it  had  given  him  a  grave. 

"  The  rumour  reached  me  that  Mr.  Conyers 
had  been  murdered  on  the  night  before  I  left  my 
home,  that  Edward  Elton  was  to  take  his  trial 
for  the  crime,  and  that  young  Philip  Conyers 
had  returned,  and  was  residing  at  the  Grange. 

*'  I  tarried  not  by  night  or  day,  so  much  I 
longed  to  see  my  boy  before  I  died.  I  hoped 
he  had  been  saved.  Better  never  to  have  felt 
the  hope,  whose  crushing  left  me  still  more 
desolate.  He  who  resided  at  the  Grange  was 
not  Philip  Conyers,  but  Thomas  Hudson.  I 
knew  him  from  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time ; 
and  Durnsford  knew  him  better  siill,  and  yet 
he  owned  him  for  the  heir.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  I  convinced  of  my  boy's  death. 
If  unassured  of  this,  Durnsford  had  not  set 
up  or  owned  this  puppet,  nor  had  he  dared 
to  do   so   even    then,   had   he  believed    that    I 
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still  lived.  Here  was  fresh  guilt  and  fraud. 
Mabel  Conyers  too  had  fled — fled  to  avoid 
her  guardian^s  suit ;  for  this,  at  least,  was  true. 
Her  father  had  been  murdered,  and  on  that 
very  night  when  those  two  horsemen  passed 
before  me :  they  were  the  murderers  !  Yet 
Edward  Elton  would  be  tried — might  be  con- 
demned. No  !  I  resolved  to  save  him — the 
guilty  should  not  always  triumph — the  inno- 
cent should  be  avenged  !  But  for  Durnsford, 
my  boy  had  never  left  the  Grange — had  never 
slept  beneath  the  sea.  Yet  I  would  not  reveal 
his  crimes  till  I  had  spoken  to  him  once  again. 
I  would  probe  him  with  my  questions.  If  he 
showed  repentance,  if  he  disavowed  his  puppet, 
he  should  have  time  to  flee  :  if  not,  then  he 
must  die !  He  had  been  warned  to  cease  from 
sin,  and  must  abide  the  consequence  of  crime. 
"  I  visited  the  Grange  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years.  I  saw  Durnsford's  start  when  I 
stood  before  him  :  he  had  believed  me  dead, 
as  many   had  reported,  from   my  absence.     I 
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questioned  hira  ; — he  persevered  in  crime ;  he 
mocked  my  sorrow,  and  my  love  : — his  doom  is 
sealed  ! 

"  Last  night  a  gladdening  dream  came  to  my 
worn-down  spirit.  I  saw  my  boy  in  his  father's 
hall,  and  well  I  thought  the  place  befitted 
him  :  I  saw  Beauchamp  and  his  lady  standing 
together,  looking  on  each  other,  as  they  had 
done  in  their  young  days.  I  saw  their  son 
with  the  hand  of  Mabel  Conyers  held  in  his, 
he  looking  upon  her,  she  looking  down  ;  and 
this  they  said  had  been  my  doing.  I  strove 
to  join  them,  but  a  wide,  deep  chasm  stretched 
between:  they  called  me,  but  I  could  not  pass 

to  them — they  could  not  come  to  me. 

*  #  *  * 

"  There  are  dark  visions  crowding  on  my 
mind,  mysterious  and  gloomy  thoughts  that 
will  not  be  repelled.  A  horrid  dread  hangs 
over  me.  I  fear,  who  never  feared  before. 
Can  these  things  be  the  shadows  of  quick 
coming  death  ?     I  would  fain  pray  ;  but  lowly 
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words  are  strangers  to  my  tongue.  Away  ? 
away  !  I  will  not  thus  be  conquered, — I  will 
go  forth  and  avenge  my  boy.'"' 

Here  closed  the  history  of  the  life  of  Martha 
Wilford,  the  abruptness  and  occasional  inco- 
herence of  the  writer  leaving  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther her  belief  in  the  reported  loss  of  Philip 
Conyers,  on  whom  she  had  so  doted,  and  her 
resolution  of  revealing  the  crimes  of  Durnsford, 
which  must  bring  death  to  him  and  shame  to 
her,  had  not  in  some  degree  affected  her 
intellects. 

From  youth  to  age  pride  had  been  her 
besetting  sin:  even  at  the  last,  she  writhed 
under  a  proud  remorse,  instead  of  bowing  in 
humble  penitence.  She — she  alone  must  repair 
to  man  the  wrong  that  had  been  done:  she 
must  avenge  the  innocent.  She  was  too  proud 
to  bend  before  her  Maker — too  haughty  to 
leave  vengeance  to  another,  though  that  other 
were  the  Almighty.     She  thought  only  of  sin 
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as   an    ofFdnce   against    man,   not    as    rebellion 
against  a  just  and  holy  God. 

Tliough  the  outward  cover  of  the  packet 
was  directed  to  Edward  Elton,  the  contents 
seemed  to  be  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
appearing  rather  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion- 
ate remorse  to  ease  her  own  mind,  than  a  calm 
confession  to  serve  or  enlighten  another.  Pro- 
bably she  had  been  undecided  as  to  whom  to 
confide  it,  until  after  its  conclusion. 

Some  remnant  of  her  early  love  for  Durns- 
ford  had  evidently  lingered  to  the  last,  proving 
her  punishment,  as  she  had  said. 

The  Newfoundland  had  been  wrecked  as 
supposed,  but  Philip  Conyers  and  two  of 
the  crew,  after  suffering  many  hardships  whilst 
tossing  about  in  a  small  boat  without  sail  or 
oar,  and  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  were 
at  length  picked  up  by  a  whaler  on  her  out- 
ward voyage,  on  board  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  till  the  close  of  the  whaling 
season,  no  opportunity  offering  of  an  earlier 
return  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Richard  Durnsford  and  Thomas  Hudson 
were  indicted  at  the  same  assizes  for  the  mur- 
der of  Philip  Conyers.  Had  this  charge  not 
been  proved,  several  others  would  have  been 
brought  against  them,  besides  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  young  heir  of  the  Grange. 
Wildfire's  exploits  had  been  too  daring  and  too 
numerous  to  leave  him,  if  once  identified,  a 
chance  of  escape ;  he  therefore  took  little 
trouble  to  provide  a  defence  ;  and  as  Carswell 
did  not  carry  into  effect  his  laughing  proposi- 
tion of  getting  off  a  second  murderer  at  the 
same  assizes,  his  fate  was  soon  decided.  The 
jury,  without  retiring,  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  "guilty"  against  both  prisoners,  and  the 
judge  left  them  for  execution. 

Edward   Elton's    trial  for    the    murder    of 
Philip    Conyers   was   the   first   cause  tried  at 
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those  assizes ;  that  of  Richard  Durnsford  and 
Thomas  Hudson,  for  the  same  offence,  was 
the  last. 

Durnsford,  though  not  sufficiently  ill  to 
require  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  Martha  Wilford's  ap- 
pearing against  him,  and  exposing  the  villany 
of  his  past  life.  At  times  he  tried  to  rally 
and  delude  those  around  him  into  a  belief  of 
his  innocence,  but  he  himself  felt  the  feebleness 
of  his  attempts,  though  even  to  the  last,  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows,  he  called  himself  an 
injured  man,  unjustly  condemned,  thus  endea- 
vourinor  to  excuse  the  weakness  and  terror 
which  he  showed.  He  sought  to  deceive  with 
his  dying  breath  :  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
lie ;  his  earthly  course  a  course  of  wickedness ; 
a  sinful  thirst  for  gain.  The  only  spark  of 
better  feeling  which  he  exhibited  was  his  plea- 
sure on  hearing  that  Mabel  had  escaped  ;  but 
this  was  overpowered  by  his  sudden,  though 
almost  instantly  checked,  burst  of  fury,  on 
learning  that  her  brother  also  lived.     Martha 
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Wilford's  sudden  death,  and  his  obstinate 
silence,  or  deluding  assertions,  left  much  of 
the  past  a  mystery.  His  crimes  were  evident 
to  all,  but  the  skilful  machinery  by  which 
they  had  been  effected  was  not  so  apparent. 
None  knew,  for  he  told  not,  his  course  of 
crime ;  whether  he  had  been  led  on  step  by 
step,  or  had  plunged  at  once  into  its  depth. 
The  highwayman  retained  his  bold,  frank 
manner :  he  had  counted  upon  death,  and  if 
it  must  come,  it  must.  He  always  spoke  with 
regret  of  the  Squire's  murder,  saying  he  knew 
whilst  it  was  doing  that  some  evil  would  come 
of  it.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  chaplain — 
boasted  of  his  bold  exploits  and  hair-breadth 
escapes — mocked  at  Durnsford's  pusillanimity, 
and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  reckless  and  impe- 
nitent. The  news  of  her  son's  condemnation 
was  incautiously  communicated  to  his  mother. 
For  a  moment  she  stared  wildly  on  the  speaker, 
muttered — "  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ;"  and, 
sinking  back  in  her  chair,  was  dead  before 
assistance  could  be  procured. 
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The  papers  sent  by  Martha  Wilford,  and 
which  none  knew  how  she  had  obtained,  un- 
known to  Durnsford,  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Beauchamp  to  recover  much  of  his  property ; 
but  their  production  was  not  necessary,  as  far 
as  respected  Beauchamp  Park.  Mr.  Gamier 
having  seen  his  family  die  off,  one  by  one, 
and  pining  away  himself  under  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  re- 
appearance of  Beauchamp  and  his  son,  than 
he  made  over  to  the  former  the  greater  part  of 
his  large  possessions,  praying  his  forgiveness 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  him. 

"  How  have  I  deserved  these  blessings  ? 
How  shall  I  prove  my  gratitude  for  them .?" 
said  Mr.  Beauchamp,  pressing  his  wife's  hand 
as  he  looked  out  over  the  park  from  his  former 
dressing-room.  "  This  sudden  burst  of  hap- 
piness is  more  than  I  can  bear  ;  it  bows  me 
to  the  earth — it  makes  me  feel  my  utter  worth- 
lessness.  I  was  no  careful  steward  of  the  bless- 
ings lent  me  in  my  early  days :  and  yet  I 
murmured  and  turned  rebel  when  I  lost  them. 
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They  are  restored,  and  now  I  feel  my  sin. 
Who  drove  me  from  my  earthly  paradise? 
— myself— my  pride — my  craving  after  man''s 
applause — my  heedlessness  of  Him  who  gave 
this  good.  These  were  the  flaming  swords 
that  drove  me  forth.  And  now  my  home, — 
my  friend,  —  my  wife,  —  all! — all  restored! 
How  shall  I  show  my  love  and  gratitude  ? 
How  keep  a  humble  heart,  without  which 
wealth  is  but  a  snare  ?" 

The  marriage  of  Allan  Beauchamp  with 
Mabel  Conyers  was  fixed  to  take  place  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  her  mourning  for  her 
father :  her  brother,  when  asked  to  bestow 
her  on  his  friend,  gaily  protesting  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  resign  her  guardianship, 
having  had  full  proof  of  her  talents  for  elope- 
ments :  and  yet  he  sighed  as  he  concluded, 
for  her  gentle  love  had  so  won  his  affection, 
that  he  felt  the  Grange  would  be  lonely  with- 
out her  smiles,  and  silver  tones.  If  they  had 
none  of  the  remembrances  of  early  childhood 
to  bind  them  to  each  other,  the  peculiar  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  they  had  first  met,  and 
their  orphan  state,  the  last  of  a  noble  race,  had 
compensated  for  their  absence.  In  his  affec- 
tion he  would  have  increased  her  portion,  but 
neither  the  lover  nor  his  father  would  hear 
of  it :  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  the 
Grange  had  many  incumbrances,  they  declined 
receiving  anything  with  Mabel  beyond  her 
bridal  outfit,  leaving  it  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
who  had  long  since  established  her  influence 
over  him,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  measure. 
He  exclaimed  and  protested ;  but  Mabel's  ca- 
resses, and  the  tears  in  Mrs.  Beauchamp''s  eyes, 
as  she  spoke  of  her  love  for  his  mother,  de- 
claring that  she  looked  on  him  as  a  second 
son,  won  him  to  submission.  As  for  Mabel, 
she  only  thought  of  money  as  a  means  to  make 
others  happy;  but  that  poverty  or  riches  could 
increase  or  lessen  affection,  was  a  fact  that  she 
could  never  believe. 

''  I  do  not  quite  like  your  taking  no  por- 
tion to  your  husband  :   with  his   great  wealth, 

VOL.    III.  0 
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Allan  Beaucharap  may  despise  you  for  it  here- 
after," remarked  her  brother. 

"  Now,  shame  on  you,  Philip,  to  think  that 
Allan  Beauchamp  could  ever  be  so  ungene- 
rous !     Does  he  not  prize  me  more  than  gold  ?"" 

"  You  are  a  most  incorrigible  simpleton," 
replied  her  brother,  kissing  her  glowing  cheek. 
"  It  is  a  duty  in  your  friends  to  take  charge 
of  your  gold ;  for  you  will  never  learn  how 
the  world  values  it." 

The  Beauchamps  did  not  despise  Mabel 
for  bringing  no  portion,  they  loved  her  too 
well  to  have  such  a  thought ;  but  had  they  de- 
sired wealth,  that  desire  would  have  been  gra- 
tified, as  Mr.  Astell  declared  his  intention, 
after  freeing  the  Grange  of  its  remaining  in- 
cumbrances, of  dividing  his  property  between 
Mabel  and  his  god-son. 

"•  No  remonstrances,  and  no  thanks,"  he  said, 
"  except  from  Mabel ;  she  values  my  regard 
as  she  should,  more  than  my  gold  ;  and  her 
voice  has  the  spell  of  memory, — my  love  for 
the  dead  is  now  transferred  to  the  living." 
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**  Are  you  sure  that  the  settlements  will 
be  down  in  time?"  asked  Allan  Beauchamp 
of  young  Carswell,  as  they  stood  together 
with  Philip  Conyers  in  the  library  at  Astell 
Court,  a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
wedding. 

"  Bless  me  !  don't  be  so  impatient,  man  ! 
I  verily  believe  you  grudge  me  my  few  holi- 
days, lest,  not  being  at  my  father's  elbow,  the 
deeds  should  be  delayed  one  little  hour.  Oh, 
Miss  Conyers !  I  pity  you  the  being  con- 
demned to  a  union  with  such  an  impatient 
spirit  as  Allan  Beauchamp.  You  had  much 
better  have  had  me,"  he  continued,  addressing 
that  young  lady  as  she  entered  the  room  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  their  host. 
"  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  magnanimous  and 
offer  again,  only  you  laugh  so  mischievously, 
instead  of  blushing,  as  you  can  so  prettily." 

''  What  is  the  matter .?"  asked  Mabel,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  her  own  sweet  smile. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  indeed  ?  why  that 
impatient   wretch  wants    to    send  me  back  to 
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town  to  hurry  the  settlements.  The  poor 
clerks  are  nearly  worried  out  of  their  lives  as 
it  is,  not  having  had  a  full  night's  rest  for  the 
last  month  ;  whilst  the  names  of  Conyers  and 
Beauchamp  are  become  as  hateful  in  their  ears 
as  the  name  of  the  evil  one  to  the  holy.  To 
let  you  into  a  secret  which  I  should  entrust 
to  no  one  else,  he  is  thoroughly  weary  of  play- 
ing the  lover." 

"  Is  he  ?'*  replied  Mabel,  with  one  of  those 
blushes  some  thought  so  beautiful. 

*'  Yes,  he  is,  notwithstanding  your  incredu- 
lous tone.  Why  else  should  he  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  throw  off  the  character  ?  I  warn 
you  to  have  all  your  blonde,  and  point,  and 
muslin,  and  gauze, — you  see  I  know  all  about 
it, — ready  the  night  before :  there  will  scarcely 
be  time  in  the  morning  even  to  put  on  becom- 
ing looks,  for  he  will  certainly  have  us  all 
prepared  by  five  at  the  latest ;  and  should 
the  settlements  be  by  any  chance  delayed — " 

«« —  He  will  persuade  the  lady  to  elope  with 
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him,  knowing  her  taste  for  such  adventures, — 
carrying  off  young  gentlemen,  whether  they  will 
or  no,"  interposed  her  brother. 

"  Shame  upon  you  all !  I  shall  take  Mabel 
under  my  protection,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
"  You  admire  her  blushes  so  much  that  you 
make  it  your  pleasure  to  awaken  them,  with- 
out any  pity  for  her  confusion." 

"  Not  me,  my  dear  mother  !  You  do  not 
accuse  me  of  this  .''''  said  her  son. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !"  observed  Carswell ;  "  you 
never  blush  at  anything  that  Allan  Beauchamp 
say^  ;  do  you,  Miss  Conyers  .''" 

*'  I  can  never  be  angry  with  anything  that 
Mr.  Carswell  says."' 

"  I  am  disarmed,  Miss  Conyers  ! — dumb  !" 
"  For    how    long  ?"    asked  his   friend  mis- 
chievously. 

"  Till  you  provoke  me  past  endurance ;  so, 
have  a  care  !" 

"  If  you  take  all  the  ill-used  under  your 
protection,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  you  certainly 
ought  to  extend  that  protection  to  me ;  for 
I   do  maintain  that  I   have  received  infamous 

o3 
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treatment  at  the  hands  of  more  than  one, — the 
greatest  delinquent,  my  demure  little  sister," 
said  Philip  Conyers.  "  I  engage  in  a  perilous 
adventure,  at  the  bidding  of  a  young  damsel, 
in  the  most  disinterested  manner  imaginable ; 
I  gallop  at  her  desire  in  a  style  fitting  none 
but  the  wild  huntsman  of  other  lands  ;  I  carry 
her  down  a  precipitous  rock ;  I  buffet  with  the 
waves  to  bring  her  a  boat  ;  I  guard  her  on  the 
water ;  I  escort  her  on  the  land ;  in  short, 
I  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  knight-errant  ; 
and  just  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
propriety,  nay,  absolute  necessity,  of  falling  in 
love  with  my  fair  charge,  and  claiming  her 
hand  as  my  reward,  lo  !  she  declares  herself  to 
be  my  sister.  With  all  due  respect  for  the 
canons,  I  transfer  my  affections  to  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  thinking,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
husband,  that  he  cannot  long  survive.  No 
sooner  have  I  done  this,  than  that  husband 
drinks  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  becomes  young 
again  on  the  instant,  purely  to  annoy  me." 

"  Yes,  Beauchamp  is  a  different  person  from 
Elton ;   he   has  drunk  of  the  elixir  of  life — 
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happiness  !  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
hopes  to  live  many  years,"  observed  that  gen- 
tleman, with  a  smile  at  the  young  man's  sally. 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  thought  so.  Then,  my  friend, 
to  prove  his  regard,  carries  off  my  little  Mabel, 
leaving  me  a  lonely  bachelor.  I  know  nothing 
but  persuading  the  pretty  Susan  Wickam  to 
take  me  instead  of  Ralph  Preston  :  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  his  sub- 
stitute." 

'*  I  doubt  your  power  of  persuading  her  to 
that,"  observed  his  sister. 

"  You  are  rude,  Mabel.  What !  you  think 
her  as  great  a  simpleton  as  yourself,  rating 
love  higher  than  gold  ?  I  really  am  a  very 
ill-used  man,  —  no  one  will  have  me.  You 
must  take  my  deplorable  case  into  consi- 
deration, and  provide  a  remedy,  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ." 

"  Certainly  yours  is  a  most  melancholy  case, 
and  I  must  do  my  best.  I  have  nine  mar- 
riageable cousins, — you  shall  have  your  choice  : 
the  laws  of  the  land  forbid,  or  you  should 
have  them  all,  so  much  do  I  feel  for  you." 
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"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  joining  in  the 
general  laugh. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  for  me,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  ?""  asked  young  Carswell ;  "  Miss 
Conyers  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  de- 
spite all  my  wit  and  wisdom.  Will  you  give 
me  the  second  choice  of  your  nine  unmarried 
cousins  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  promise  that,  till  you  be- 
come more  grave  and  steady.  It  would  go 
against  my  conscience  to  recommend  you  as 
you  are." 

''  Grave  and  steady  !  out  upon  such  slander  ! 
I  will  carry  off  one  of  the  nine  cousins  from 
mere  spite.  It  is  very  odd  that  no  one  gives 
me  credit  for  gravity  and  steadiness ;  all  de- 
scribing me  as  a  harum-scarum,  and  letting 
others  go  blame-free.  I  did  not  risk  my  life 
by  running  off  with  a  beautiful  girl  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  on  another  man's 
horse  too,  as  some  one  else  did.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade Ralph  Preston  to  prosecute  for  horse- 
stealing ;  but  Susan  prevailed  on  him  to  hush 
up  the  matter,  on   the  promise  of  double  the 
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value  being  paid  for  the  animal, — being  mar- 
ried the  same  day  as  Miss  Conyers, — and  other 
trifles,  such  as  the  wedding  dress  and  din- 
ner, and  a  snug  farm  in  expectancy.  If  this  is 
not  compounding  of  felony,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  !  But  I  despise  all  your  malice  !  You 
shall  see  me  a  judge  yet, — all  gravity  and  de- 
corum." 

"  *  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment !'  "  ex- 
claimed the  lover,  and  the  brother,  in  a  breath. 

Philip  Conyers  did  not  find  the  Grange  as 
lonely  as  he  had  expected  ;  perhaps  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  he  rarely  spent  a  day 
there  without  seeing  Mabel,  who  still  smiled 
upon  him  her  own  sweet  happy  smile,  that  said 
so  much  ;  showing  him  an  undivided  interest 
when  Allan  Beauchamp  was  not  present ;  then, 
he  knew,  he  must  submit  to  be  only  second. 

''  I  declare  I  must  marry  !  Who  would  not 
to  be  so  smiled  on  ?"  was  his  exclamation  to  his 
brother-in-law  as  Mabel  turned  from  him  to 
welcome  her  husband. 

At  first,  there  was  some  talk  of  Allan  Beau- 
champ  and  his  gentle  bride  having    an   esta- 
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blishment  of  their  own ;  but  the  idea  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  useless  and  extravagant.  The 
owners  of  Beauchamp  Park,  the  Grange,  and 
Astell  Court,  all  found  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  the  presence  of  Mabel, 
the  petted  child  of  all,  retaining  through  life 
her  trust  in  those  she  loved,  her  simple  faith, 
her  single-heartedness ;  and,  where  she  was, 
the  others  crowded  round. 

Old  Ned  was  sorely  puzzled  for  a  time  as 
to  whose  service  he  should  enter.  "  He  had 
lived  at  the  Grange,  and  with  a  Conyers,  boy 
and  man,  forty  years ;  and  he  loved  the  old 
place ;  and  he  had  carried  Master  Philip  as 
a  baby,  and  taught  him  to  ride  :  but  then, 
he  was  so  fond  of  Miss  Mabel,  and  she  was  so 
pretty,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  sweet-spoken  ;  and 
he  did  so  like  Master  Elton,  as  he  still  often 
called  him,  who  promised  that  he  should  be 
head-groom,  and  have  the  whole  charge  of 
Fury  ;  and  somehow  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  dumb  creature  !"  Young  Carswell,  after 
much  merriment  at  learning  his  perplexity,  and 
bewildering  him  still  more  by  arguments  on 
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both  sides,  decided  him  on  taking  sernce  with 
Allan  Beauchamp,  or  rather  his  bride  ;  declar- 
ing that  any  other  choice  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  lady  :  but  the  honest  fellow  was  at  the 
height  of  his  felicity  when  the  perambulating 
household  of  his  master  was  settled  for  a  time 
at  the  Grange.  Fury  was  still  his  pride  ;  and 
an  exploit  of  the  animaPs  at  a  future  period 
made  him  consider  his  sagacity  as  little  less 
than  his  own,  and  greater  than  that  of  some 
others.  Dawkins  had  not  been  frightened  from 
evil  deeds  by  his  imprisonment.  With  admi- 
rable dexterity  he  contrived  to  steal  Fury, 
though  under  double-lock  and  key  ;  "  but  the 
animal  could  not  bide  him,"  old  Ned  said  :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  threw  him,  and  then  gallop- 
ed back  to  his  stable,  neighing  till  he  was  re- 
admitted. Dawkins  was  so  injured  by  the 
fall  as  to  die  soon  after ;  and  the  onlv  un- 
kind thing  that  old  Ned  had  ever  been  known 
to  say,  was,  "  It  sarved  un  right  !"  when  told 
of  his  death. 

The  Beauchamps  took  charge  of  the  fortunes 
of  young  Bonham,  who  became  in  time  stew- 
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ard  at  Beauchamp  Park.  The  village  of  Ran- 
ford,  and  the  establishment  at  the  Grange,  were 
reformed  on  the  model  of  those  at  Astell 
Court :  yet  so  kindly  and  judiciously,  that, 
after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  from  its  lazy 
inhabitants,  few  but  the  incorrigibly  idle  and 
vicious  complained.  Many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest ! 

Philip  Conyers  married  one  of  the  nine  cou- 
sins, at  whose  mention  he  had  been  so  much 
amused  ;  and  his  forefathers  were  honoured  in 
their  descendants. 

Young  Carswell  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  mar- 
ried another;  and  in  due  time  sat  as  a  judge, 
esteemed  and  admired  for  his  talent  and  in- 
tegrity, in  that  very  court  where  he  had  plead- 
ed his  first  cause  with  the  earnest  zeal  of 
friendship. 

THE    END. 
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